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INTRODUCTION no 
é The sponsors of home room and of other group £ 3 
guidance activities need help if the essential orien- = 
tation and guidance functions of the secondary ; o S 
school are to be fulfilled. These outlines are : 
intended to be a source of that aid; condensed, 
practical, to the point. They serve their most 
legitimate function, however, when they are used 4 
in an adequate setting of a combined program =. 
of group guidance and individual counseling. It a 


is to describe this setting and the specific use of 
the outlines in it that the succeeding section on : 
Directions for Use has been written. ) 


Group guidance in general, and home room or 
advisory room guidance in particular, can be 
effective only to the degree that the program of 


group discussion is related to a program of 


individual diagnosis and counseling. The home 
room cannot, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, serve as more than a part of a com- 
plete guidance program. Information collected 
about pupils in the home room or other group 
activity should be utilized by the sponsor in the 
individual counseling of pupils. Often the coun- 
seling can be more effectively done by a specially 
designated and trained counselor if it is desired 
to secure a thorough analysis of pupil capacities 
and interests and to follow up that analysis with 
individual counseling. The stimulation of thought 
on personal problems that results from an, effec- 
tive program of group guidance should always be 
followed up by skilled counseling if the full bene- 
fits of the group guidance program are to be 
realized. Home rooms as one phase of the school’s 
program of group guidance (along with clubs, 
assemblies, student organizations, and other types 
of group guidance) can be most helpful to stu- 
dents, but problems are solved and plans made 
by individuals. This help can be given most 
effectively through individual counseling that has 
been preceded by a careful analysis of the pupil’s 
characteristics. 


The home room itself has three common func- 
tions in a secondary school. Its administrative 
function, acting as a roll-room for attendance and 
announcement purposes, should be kept to a mini- 
mum. Its instructional function, wherein voca- 
tional or non-academic information is presented 
in an organized fashion, should be considered a 
part of the instructional program of the school. 
If the academic program meets student needs this 
home room function lessens. The most impor- 
tant function of the home room, that of guidance, 
is often pushed into the background because 
teachers do not know how, or are not permitted, 
to utilize the guidance opportunities of the home 
room situation. These legitimate guidance func- 
tions are three in number: collecting information 
regarding the student and observing him in group 
situations so that a better understanding of his 
characteristics can be gained; directing students 
in a democratic discussion of personal problems 
that have immediate meaning for them; counsel- 
ing students or referring them to a counselor 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


upon the basis of insights gained through the two 
procedures just mentioned. A discussion of per- 
tinent problems by the students, not the teacher, 
will go far in producing an awareness upon their 
part of the necessity for careful planning and will 
lead to normal counseling situations. Better 
school morale and a more balanced personality 


_ development should also result from student dis- 


cussions of vital individual and school problems. 


It is to meet these guidance functions of the 
home room, or of other group guidance activities, 
that these outlines have been prepared. The topics ` 
as given have grown out of an analysis of the 
four fields of adjustment in the life of the second- 
ary school student, Orientation to the School, to 
Others, to Self, and to the Future. These areas 
are sometimes called those of educational, social, 
personal, and vocational orientation. Within their 
boundaries are to be found the great majority of 
all immediate problems of an adolescent. The 
thirty-seven specific topics that are here presented 
have grown out of the guidance and home room 
experience of all three authors, and are thought 
to be among the most significant of a much larger 
possible number. 

One prominent feature of this series is the 
loose-leaf form of the outlines which can be ar- 
ranged into any sequence that seems most desir- 
able in a given situation. Each card acts as a 
source of information on procedures to be used 
in the discussion of that particular topic. The 
topic card can be taken out and used separately 
or the topics can be arranged in any given order 
as the student group or the teacher may deter- 
mine. It should be kept in mind also that each 
card contains material for more than one day’s 
discussion so that the amount of time spent on 
that topic is left quite flexible. The discussion 
may be restricted to one day or several days may 
be given to it, depending upon the time available 
and the amount of student interest manifested. 
The utmost of flexibility is thus permitted. For 
that reason no suggested grade placement is given. 
Topics are, however, sometimes suggested in a 
certain sequence to each other since one may best 
follow or precede another. The order within a 
given orientation area is suggested in the sequence 
stated in the Table of Contents but otherwise the 
sequence of topics must be arranged to fit a local 
situation and the present interests of a given 
group of students. 
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The organization of each outline includes a 
statement of purpose, an outline of the informa- 
tion, ideas, and activities that form the basis of 
the project, and a list of suggested procedures that 
may be used. A few suggested reading sources 
for students and for the teacher complete the 
outline. Since many teachers do not have easy 
access to source books or adequate time for look- 
ing up basic information, the specific facts of a 
topic are often given in detail. This will seem 
elementary to the informed teacher but it will be 
helpful to many others. Although these outlines 
are for the teacher’s guidance only, the topic is 
often stated in the form of a question that a pupil 
might ask. It should be obvious that the teacher 
should read none of the material directly to the 
class, but the analysis of the topic is often in 
student language so that the teacher may more 
easily conceive of the discussion in pupil-partici- 
pation terms. 


The role of the home room teacher as sponsor 
in the use of these outlines should be clearly 
understood. For example, in the outlines the 
word “teacher” is used uniformly rather than 
one of a variety of other terms such as sponsor 
or advisor, not to give the impression that the 
topics are to be “taught” in the traditional sense, 
but because the best concept of teacher is that of 
a leader, guide, and counselor. It is important 
that the discussion be democratically conceived, 
with the students selecting the topic and contri- 
buting to its treatment from the suggestions given 
by the teacher. He should act as a resource per- 
son in the discussion, and as a direct leader only 
to the extent that the immaturity of the students, 
or their lack of experience with an ordered dis- 
cussion, makes it necessary. 


The term “project” has been used in the des- 
cription of an outline because this seemed to best 
give the thought that the activity centering 
around the particular topic is to be a joint pro- 
ject of the entire class and the teacher. As the 
teacher gains skill in direction of a group project, 
he will find that he has opportunities for under- 
standing individual students better. This under- 
standing will be in direct proportion to the degree 
of student initiative that he can develop. He can 
observe student behavior to the best advantage 
when he keeps himself in the background of the 
discussion. Furthermore, the development of 
individual student initiative is furthered by this 
process. 


This is not to say that the teacher is to do 
nothing and adopt the laissez faire policy as far 


as home room discussions are concerned. He will 
soon regret such a decision! It means merely that 
most of his work should come outside of the dis- 
cussion hour, in the study of the topics and the 
best procedures, and in work with student home 
room committees and leaders. 

From the administrative point of view, it 
should be understood that successful group guid- 
ance will result only if the staff responsible for 
home room or other group guidance is given 
assistance in the planning and conduct of its 
program. This is the duty of the principal or 
of the chairman of the guidance committee in the 
school or system. It is necessary that such an 
individual have special training for his task. The 
provision of a trained leadership, the provision of 
materials, access to diagnostic materials and 
specialized counselors, and the allotment of ade- 
quate time in the weekly schedule — these are the 
secrets of an effective home room or other group 
guidance program. This matter of time allot- 
ment is often a serious fault in a program. The 
guidance functions of a home room cannot be 
adequately fulfilled in less than something like 
two thirty minute sessions a week. This is a 
very real minimum. If the administrative needs 
of the school call for a few moments of roll-room 
activity each day it will ordinarily be better to 
hold that to a bare minimum and to allow fora 
smaller number per week of longer periods in 
which legitimate guidance functions can be 
achieved. 

The principal may use these outlines to assist 
all of his teachers in planning a program that has 
some common points of emphasis. On the other 
hand, he may prefer to let each group guidance 
sponsor plan a program for his own group, giving 
supervisory assistance to each teacher individu- 
ally. In all such planning, it should not be for- 
gotten that the students of any group are to have 
a major part in determining their own program, 
Only the broad outlines of a program can be deter- 
mined in advance. The great flexibility of the 
project outlines and the variety of Suggested 
Procedures enable teachers to use certain of the 
outlines in any kind of a group guidance program. 
They may be used in a systematic orientation 
course or program, in connection with a group 
approach that centers around special events such 
as assemblies, or they can become the basis of a 
school citizenship program. Tf home rooms al- 
ready exist, a program built upon these projects 
will help to vitalize the primary significance of 


these phases of a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram. 
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PROJECTS 


ORIENTATION TO SCHOOL 


Why Do I Go to School? 
What Are the Traditions, Policies, and Regulations of My School? 
What Do I Know about the Classroom Subjects Offered in My School? 


What Activities Are Offered in My School, and How Can I Get 
into Them? 


What Are the Characteristics of an Effective Student? 

What Are Good Conditions for Study? 

What Are Good Ways to Study? 

How Can I Make the Best Use of My Daily Time? 

What Can I Do in the Classroom to Help Me Succeed Scholastically? 
What Does My Report Card Mean? 


ORIENTATION TO OTHERS 


How Can I Improve My Ability to Talk with Others? 

How Should I Act at School Functions? 

What Is the Meaning of Courtesy? 

How Should New and Old Students Act Toward Each Other? 
How Should Boys and Girls Act Toward Each Other? 


What Opportunities Are There in School for Me to Learn How to 
Get Along with Others? 


How Does My Health Affect My Relationships with Others? 


How Does My Personal Appearance Affect My Relationships with + 
Others? 


What Do I Do to be Valuable as a Member of a Group? 
How Can I Recognize and Co-operate with a Good Leader? 


What Is My Responsibility Toward the Property of Others? 
(Over) 
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PROJECTS (Continued) 


ORIENTATION TO SELF 


What Can I Get out of Student Activities That Will Help Me 
Personally? 


How Can I Become a Good Leader? 

What Is There for Me to Do During My Leisure Time? 
What Are the Things That Discourage Me? 

How Can I Take Defeat? 

How Can I Increase My Confidence in Myself? 

When Is a Person Successful? 

What Is My Part in My Home Life? 


How Can I Profit from Community Opportunities for Leisure-Time 
Activities? 


How Can I Have Good Mental Health? 


ORIENTATION TO THE FUTURE 


How Can I Discover My Interests? 

How Can I Discover My Aptitudes? 

How Can I Plan for My Future? 

How Should I Apply for a Job? 

What Are My Responsibilities as a Citizen in My Home Community? 
Why Work? 


Orientation to School 1 


WHY DO I GO TO SCHOOL? 


Purpose of this Project: 


ir 


2. 


To acquaint students with the value of an 
education. 


To help students determine how much educa- 
tion is essential today. 


. To help students determine their own school 


plans. 


This question of “Why go to school” is one 
that is frequently asked by students. They 
see persons who have succeeded with very 
little formal education; they see the fellow 
who quit school a while ago on a job working 
short hours and earning money. Is it any 
wonder that they ask, “Why go to school”? 
This project provides a discussion of several 
possible values. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. 


Schooling may help me earn a better living. 

Many people have educated themselves dur- 
ing their lifetime because they did not have 
an opportunity to go to school. This condition 
was much more common years ago because 
every boy and girl today has the opportunity 
to go to school. 


Year No. in H. S. 


% Between 14-17 Years in H. 8. 


200,000 3 
1,200,000 
4,800,000 46 
6,000,000 
6,750,000 65 


Do you know of a man or woman who has 
been very successful in getting and holding 
a good job, but who has had very little school- 
ing? In 1890 only 3 people out of 100 ever 
went to high school. This meant that many of 
the 97 who didn’t go to high school had a 
chance for a good job because there were 
more jobs than there were people who had 
been to school to hold them. In 1938 out of 
every 100 boys and girls of high school age 65 
went to high school and about 50 out of each 
100 were graduated. 

This means also that many high school 
graduates will have to fill average or even 
mediocre positions. Not all of the 65 per cent 


can hold top positions. A high school educa- 
tion is valuable in that the training may 
enable you to get promotions more rapidly 
than you would without it. It does not guar- 
antee you a better job initially. (The same 
thing is also true of a college education.) The 
better your formal education. the higher you 
may go within any field of work whether it 
be labor, managerial, or professional work. 

Have you noticed how requirements for 
jobs are constantly changing? It is wise to 
have more schooling than the minimum re- 
quired for the job of your choice. You can 
have the minimum training and hold your job, 
but during this time the educational require- 
ments will undoubtedly become higher. When 
you look for another job similar to your last 
one you may be unsuccessful because your 
basic training is insufficient. 


. Schooling will give me more confidence in 


myself. 

Don’t you feel proud to belong to the foot- 
ball team, to the drama club, etc.? Don’t you 
hold yourself with more poise and confidence 
because you feel you have ability enough to 
belong? 

Note the table given under 1 in this sec- 
tion. If you attend high school now you 
belong with 65 out of every 100 boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 17. That means 
that you are classed with the majority of the 
people your age. 


. Schooling provides me with valuable experi- 


ences. 

School provides us with experience in 
group living. Students organize into clubs, 
teams, student government, ete., and set about 
solving their problems. They put on school 
parties and probably discuss the decorations 
for a long time before they come to an agree- 
ment. All this is done in an orderly manner 
which provides experience in getting along 
with others. 


. Schooling helps me find the kind of work I am 


suited for and like. 

In high school courses students are given 
a chance to come into contact with many fields 
of human endeavor. The list of required and 
elective courses is so planned that everyone 
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is able to find a field that interests him. A 
student may become interested in pattern- 
making after taking a course in woodwork- 
ing; in forestry after taking a course in biol- 
ogy; and so on. 

The influence of one person on another is 
a great force in our world. The student in 
high school is influenced by his fellow stu- 
dents and his teachers. Speakers and other 
assembly programs often open fields of work 
never thought of before by the student. Every 
student should consult a counselor (or a 
teacher) about his plans for the future. In 
this series of interviews the student can get 
information about his plans and see in which 
field his record shows that he has the best 
probability of success. High school counselors 
can help him balance his interests with his 
abilities. 


5. Schooling may help me live a more satisfying 
life, 


A person with limited schooling can be 
likened to a blind man. The former misses 
many things because he can’t understand 
what he sees. Without understanding our 
powers of, observation are limited. A girl who 
works in a beauty parlor actually needs only 
a knowledge of her own business. However, 
if she knows something about home econom- 
ies, economics, sociology, and psychology, she 
will be able to understand her customers 
better. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. It may be advisable to tie up the present 
employment situation with number 1 of Back- 
ground Information for Discussion. Have 
each student think of one person who is 
unemployed. Without asking students to 
reveal the identity of the person they have in 
mind, have them tell whether the individual is 
a high school graduate. Repeat the process 
until each student has thought of five people. 
It is suggested that this sampling be limited 
to people 21 years or older. This tabulation 
should be revealing to the group. 


2. Interviews by the students will fit in well with 
the remainder of the project. Suggest that a 
committee interview several “average” wage 
earners and get their views on “Why go to 
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school?” Have another group see managers 
of employment agencies and men in charge 
of personnel in industries. They can ask this 
group whether it is easier to place a high 
school graduate than a non-graduate. 


3. When number 4 is taken up the students can 
relate their own experiences. How has the 
school helped them find a vocation that inter- 
ests them? Has the school failed to help 
them? If there are several whom the school 
hasn’t helped, the other students can suggest 
how they can avail themselves of the schoql’s 
services. After all suggestions have been 
given by the students the teacher can add any 
that have been omitted. 


4. Discussion should be relatively lively on this 
topic. The five parts of Background Informa- 
tion for Discussion will serve as the topics for 
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five discussions. Discussions can be started” 


by questions like the following: 
Will schooling help you earn a better living? 
Will schooling give you more confidence? 


Does school provide you with valuable experi- 
ences? 


Does schooling help you find the kind of work 
you like? 


Does schooling enrich your life? 


The Background Information for Discus- 
sion presented in this project, as in other pro- 
jects, is to be utilized by the teacher for her 
own knowledge and brought into the discus- 
sion at opportune moments. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


WRIGHT, J. C., Home Room Programs for Four 
Year High Schools, pp. 109-115. Keokuk, Iowa: 
Extra Curricular Publishing Co., 1935. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


COHEN, I. D., and GANLEY, M. K, Opportunity, 
pp. 105-133. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1938. 


EASTBURN, L. A., KELLEY, V. H., and FALK, C. J.“ 


Planning Your Life for School and Society, 


pp. Mie New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


SIMLEY, I. T., High School and You, pp. 1-89. 
Santa Rosa, Cal.: Stewart Publishing Co., 1937. 
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WHAT ARE THE TRADITIONS, POLICIES, AND 
REGULATIONS OF MY SCHOOL? 


Purpose of this Project: 
1. To acquaint students with school traditions, 


customs, and policies, so they can feel that 
they definitely belong to the group. 

. To acquaint the students with the routine 
procedures of the school. 

The materials of this project are vital 
information for all members of the group. 
The individual work with students can be 
done after the material has been taken up 
with the entire group. Bear in mind that you 
can be of great help to students by sympa- 
thetic follow-up work with the individual. The 
student who needs this individual attention 
can often be recognized by his bewildered and 
helpless appearance, or by an attitude of in- 
difference or rebellion. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


Much of the material which follows is 
given in skeleton form because the informa- 
tion varies from school to school. The specific 
information must be furnished by the school. 


1. Information about School Procedures 


(1) How can I get a locker? 
(2) How are the rooms numbered? 
(3) What is the daily program? 
(4) What stairways and corridors are for 
one-way traffic? 
(5) How may I use the library? 
When may I go to the library? 
What are the functions of the libra- 
rian? 
What kind of books does the library 
contain? 
(6) May I eat lunch at school? 
Where is the cafeteria? 
Is a place provided for eating lunch 
carried to school? 
Is recreation provided during the 
lunch hour? 
(7) What do I do if I lose or find some- 
thing? 
Where is the lost and found service? 
How do I turn in articles that are 
found? 
If something has been lost how 
often do I inquire for it? 


(8) What do I do if I am absent from 
school? 
What are the attendance policies? 
Where and when do I get an excuse 
or absence pass? 


(9) What do I do if I am tardy for a class? 


(10) How may I change my program of 
classes? 
When should this change be made? 
Whom do I see about it? 


(11) How do I get my textbooks? 

Where can I buy new books? 

Where can I buy secondhand 
books? 

Where can I get books if I cannot 
afford to buy them? 

If textbooks are furnished by the 
school, where do I get them? 


(12) What should I do if I become ill during 
the school day? 


(13) What should I do if I wish to leave 
before school dismisses? 
Is it better to ask to be excused for 
part of a session or to be absent 
the entire session? 


(14) How are tickets sold in school for: 
Athletic events at home? 
Athletic events away from home? 
Other functions? 


(15) How can I get a job at school and work 
for my admission to school functions? 


(16) Can the school help me earn part of 
my school expenses? 
What jobs (if any) are available at 
school? 
How can I get N.Y.A. or other 
direct aid? 
Does the school help find jobs out- 
side of school? 
(17) How can I get special help from 
teachers? 
When can I see my teachers? 
When do I need special help? 
How willing are teachers to give me 
special help? 
(18) When I have a problem to whom do 
I go? 
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2. Information about Traditions and Customs 
(1) What are the traditions of my school 
on: 
Special days? 
Special rivalries? 
Special courtesies and privileges? 
(2) What should I know about school 
“pep” and loyalty? 
How should I be loyal? 
Do I know the school song? 
Do I know the most common school 
yells? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Each school has its own set of traditions, 
policies, and regulations. What is necessary 
in another school may be unnecessary in your 
school. Every teacher should supply himself 
with the local “Information about School Pro- 
cedures.” This is often supplied to all teachers 
by the principal, but if it is not then each 
teacher must find the information for himself. 
Use the outline as a basis because it mentions 
most of the points about which students need 
information. 

. Some of the information may be presented as 
an announcement because students sometimes 
want directly the type of information which 
rarely raises the question “why”? Among 
this group are: 

How may I get a locker? 

How are the rooms numbered? 

What is the daily program? 

What stairways and corridors are for one- 
way traffic? 

What do I do if I am tardy for a class? 

How may I change my program of classes? 

How do I get textbooks? 

Can the school help me earn part of my 
school expenses? 

When I have a problem to whom do I go? 

. Many procedures in a school involve not only 
“what” but also the question “why”? Where- 
ever possible the group should be encouraged 
to discuss the reasons for a policy or pro- 
cedure because best results come through an 
understanding of the situation. In these 
instances the teacher should ask the question 
like this: “What would you do in an instance 
Hike Uis sa. 7° 

By skillful handling, the discussion can 
bring out that the policy of the school is a 
logical one. Some of the points which lend 
themselves to a discussion are: 


How may I use the library? 

How may I eat lunch at school? 

What do I do if I lose or find something? 

What do I do if I am absent from school? 

What should I do if I become ill during the 
school day? A 

What should I do if I wish to leave school 
before it is dismissed? 

How are tickets sold in school? 

How can I get special help from teachers? 


4. After a discussion of these points the group 


may have a constructive suggestion for the 
consideration of the school administration. If 
the group feels that some policy is not wise 
they should accept the responsibility for sug- 
gesting something better. They must also be 
led to understand that every suggestion they 
make cannot be accepted because there may 
be factors involved which are unknown to 
them. The entire problem can be attacked 
democratically. 


5. The traditions and customs are not always as 


definite as the procedures. Many times they 
are entirely student sponsored and not a part 
of the administration of the school. The 
teacher should follow the outline and list the 
information for each heading. The informa- 
tion can be found by talking to fellow teach- 
ers, to the principal, or to students. After 
the teacher has gathered the information he 
can conduct the discussion and let the stu- 
dents supply whatever they can. (Teachers 
should gather information in advance so they 
can conduct the discussion skillfully.) 


6. Copy the school song on the board and have 


the students sing it. One of the group can 
usually start the singing and direct it. The 
school cheers can be learned two or three at a 
time. Extend the time for the project until 
the group knows the song and the cheers well 
enough to perform them with credit. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 
WRIGHT, J. C., Home Room Programs for Four 


Year High Schools, pp. 18-22. Keokuk, Iowa: 
Extra Curricular Publishing Co., 1935, 


Students’ Bibliography: 
BENNETT, M. E., and HAND, H. C., School and 


Life, pp. 1-88. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1938. 


CRAWFORD, C. C., CooLEY, E. G., and TRILIING- 


HAM, C. C., Living Your Life, pp. 3-13. Boston : 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. á 
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WHAT DO I KNOW ABOUT THE CLASSROOM SUBJECTS 
OFFERED IN MY SCHOOL? 


Purpose of this Project: 
1. To aid in answering the question, “Why do 


we have to take this subject?” 


2. To help motivate the classroom subjects. 
8. To encourage students to exercise more care 


and consideration in the selection of elective 
subjects. 


4. To help students decide which subjects are 


best suited to their needs and abilities. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1. English — composition, literature, speech: 


Most schools require everyone to take 
English. This is because we use our English 
in everything we do— when we talk to our 
friends, when we write letters, when we enter 
a discussion in biology, when we read the 
newspaper, etc. Whenever we have a thought 
we wish to convey to others we use English. 
Poor English is a handicap just like poor 
training for a job. 

Many students learn to like to read in 
English classes. This is valuable in helping 
use leisure time both now and when you are 
older. Good books are as pleasant company 
as interesting people. 

. Foreign Languages: 

When we study a language we read stories 
about the people who speak the language and 
the country where it is spoken. We read 
about the cities, the dress of the people, the 
traditions of the people, and the history of 
the country. Have you ever noticed how 
much better you like most people after you 
know them better? Would it help the world 
today if all people knew and understood each 
other better? 

. Mathematics — arithmetic, general mathe- 
matics, algebra, geometry, advanced algebra, 
trigonometry, solid geometry: 


You use mathematics when you figure your 


father’s or your wages at the end of a week, 
when you buy things at a store, when you 
handle money, when you read advertisements 
announcing a 10 per cent reduction in prices, 
when you pay a bill before a certain date and 
get a 2 per cent discount, etc. If you buy a 
car and they tell you the cost is $800 and the 


carrying charge for a year is $32, can you 
figure what per cent interest that is? Every 
science uses mathematics to figure distances, 
forces, and pressures so that students who 
plan to take science will need mathematics. 


. Science — general science, biology, chemistry, 


physics: 

Science helps us understand the natural 
laws that surround us. It helps us under- 
stand and appreciate our environment. It will 
help us find the answers to such questions as: 

Why is the sky blue? 
Why does the snow melt on the yellow stripe 
before it does on the rest of the road? 
Why are white clothes cooler than dark 
clothes made of the same material? 
In what stage can the moth be most easily 
killed? 
And thousands of other questions which might 
be asked. Science will be valuable for stu- 
dents who wish to become nurses or pilots, 
enter mechanical trades or any one of dozens 
of vocations. 


. Social Studies — history, geography, civics, 


economics, sociology: 

People often say they can understand the 
actions of a certain person because they know 
his parents and family background. You have 
probably made statements like this: “I can 
understand her because she acts like the rest 
of the gang she goes with. I know that 
crowd!” If these statements are true, it seems 
logical that we will understand the world bet- 
ter through social studies. Knowing some- 
thing about the actions of groups of people 
gives us insight into what has caused people 
and nations to do certain things in the past. 

People today are saying that the democ- 
racies are in danger. What are the benefits 
I enjoy in a democracy? 


. Fine Arts — music, art: 


Some of these courses teach us how to play 
instruments, or how to sing, or help us to 
develop skill in painting or drawing. How- 
ever, more of us will be spectators than per- 
formers. If we take some of these courses it 
will help us enjoy ourselves at concerts, plays, 
art museums, etc. The more things we learn 
to enjoy the more pleasant our life will be. 
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7. Commercial — general business, commercial 
arithmetic, typewriting, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, salesmanship, law: 

These courses help prepare a student for 
work in an office. This training is not always 
sufficient for all office jobs nor is everyone 
who takes it certain to get a clerical job. 

Many students who do not plan to work in 
an office will find commercial subjects useful. 
Typewriters are becoming more common 
every day and it is convenient to be able to 
type. 

8. Home Economics: 

Most of us live in a home and will continue 
to do so. We need to know a lot of things 
about a home and how to get along with the 
others that live with us if we wish to live 
happily. Both boys and girls will find these 
courses valuable in this respect. 

9. Industrial Arts — machine shop, mechanical 
drawing, woodworking: 

Industrial arts, as its name shows, is a 
study of some of the things done in industry. 
Many boys and girls enjoy courses of this 
type because they like to make things. These 
courses may suggest types of work that a stu- 
dent hasn’t experienced before. 

Many of us enjoy hobbies. Have you seen 
people who have woodworking benches and 
machines in their basements? You undoubt- 
edly know boys and girls who “go in” for 
photography. These hobbies and many others 
may grow out of industrial arts courses. 

10. Physical Education: 

You and I and all of our friends take 
pride in a fine personal appearance which is 
not possible if our bodies are poorly developed. 
We play games in physical education. We 
learn tennis, basketball, archery, volley ball, 
ping-pong, and other games for groups to 


curricula even though they have the same 
label. It is advisable that each school add to 
this project the material describing the offer- 
ings in each subject field or curriculum. 


3. Students in the discussion can tell what they 


think a course can offer. If the students do 
not suggest all the points the teacher deems 
essential he can add information by saying 
“What about... . ?” 


4, Students can be encouraged to talk to their 


instructors and gather information to be used 
in the discussion. 


5. If possible each student should choose a course 


to fit his own needs. To do this have each 
student make a tentative plan and choose 
subjects to fit the plan. For example, a stu- 
dent planning to attend a certain college must 
select the subjects required for entrance to 
that college. 


6. Do not evade the question of “required sub- 


jects.” There are often legitimate answers to 
the student’s objections in this regard and he 
will be better motivated if he knows of such 
reasons for a subject being a “requirement.” 
If there doesn’t appear to be any good reason 
why a given student should be required to 
take a given subject, admit the fact, say that 
requirements are not equally just, and then 
have a discussion of how the obstacle can be, 
or should be met. “How can I get value out 
of something that I don’t at first want to do?” 


7. Students who plan to go to work after high 


school graduation should interview someone 
connected with a firm offering such work. In 
the interview they should ask such questions 
as: “What skills must I possess to succeed in 
this work?” “What knowledge must I have?” 
When this information is found early in the 
high school experience of a student it will 
guide his selection of his high school program. 


play. Teachers’ Bibliography: 
ALLEN, R. D., STEWART, F. J., and SCHLOERB, L. 
Suggested Procedures: J., Common Problems in Group Guidance, 
1. This project is intimately related to the edu- pp. 22-32. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 
cational counsel given individual students in 1933. 
the planning of their programs. If the teacher JOHNSTON, EDGAR G., Administering the Guidance 
who sponsors the home room or other group Program, pp. 66-72. Minneapolis: Educational 
guidance activity in which this project is used Publishers, Inc., 1942. 
is also the one who acts as a Sp pees or Students’ Bibliography: 
educational counselor, then the full value of Butss, W. B., i 
both the group approach and individual coun- Boston: prije E Ee 
seling will be realized. EASTBURN, L. A., KELLEY, V.H and FALK, C. J 
2. No attempt has been made to include in this Planning Your Life for School pat So ame 
project a description of the various courses pp. 124-140. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
since there is a great variation in courses and Sons, 1939. ‘ 
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WHAT ACTIVITIES ARE OFFERED IN MY SCHOOL, AND 
HOW CAN I GET INTO THEM? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. To give students a complete knowledge of the 


activities offered. 


2. To help students enroll in activities. 


3. To encourage students to consider activities 


intelligently. 


Many students want to join activities but 
they do not know how to proceed. They are 
timid and therefore need special encourage- 
ment along with the information. 


A second problem is the student often 
referred to as a “joiner.” This fellow prides 
himself on the number of activities to which 
he belongs although rarely can he pride him- 
self on the contribution he makes to an 
activity. 

We should, therefore, have this purpose in 
mind when we work on this project: to en- 
courage students to belong to at least one 
activity and to discourage them from belong- 
ing to so many that they cannot do justice to 
the activity or to themselves. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


af 


There are many benefits derived from parti- 
cipation in activities. Some of the benefits 
are: association with others, opportunities 
for creative leadership, for recreational activi- 
ties, and for the development of a hobby. 


. How can I join an activity? 


(1) Go to see the teacher directing the 
activity. 


(2) Consult your home room teacher if you 
have difficulties. 


. What activities are offered in our school? 


(1) Athletics 
(2) Dramatics 
(8) Music 


(4) Journalism 
(5) Interest clubs 
(6) Student government 


(7) Miscellaneous 


4, What can I do if an activity I want to join is 


not offered? 
(1) Decide what the activity should be like. 


(2) See if other students are interested in 
joining. 

(3) Make a list of the students interested 
and go to your home room teacher for 
help. She can guide you to the person 
in the school who will help start the 
activity. 


5. How many activities should I join? 


Some students can belong to two or three 
activities and do justice to both the activities 
and their classroom work. Others may have 
difficulty belonging to more than one activity. 
Each student will have to determine how 
many activities he can belong to without 
detriment to himself or his other work. This 
problem is as individual as the one involved 
in Orientation to School, project 8, “How 
Can I Make the Best Use of My Daily Time?” 


Students often are interested in four or 
five activities and deem it a hardship if they 
have to give up one or more of them. Why 
not look upon the activity list as you do the 
elective subject list and plan ahead? By 
planning this way you will have that chance 
to belong to all the activities that interest you 
at some time in your high school life. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. This project should be taken up in detail in 


all grades having students new to the school. 
In other grades numbers 4 and 5 of Back- 
ground Information for Discussion should be 
emphasized in order to minimize the problems 
stated in the objectives. 


Þa 


10. 


1E 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Think about what you read rather than just 
trying to remember facts. 


Too often students read the material and 
try to remember all the details without mak- 
ing an effort to understand it. Think as you 
read, and if a paragraph isn’t clear re-read it 
and then think about it. If you understand 
the material, you won’t have to concentrate 
on memorization. 


Use what you learned. 
Think before speaking or writing. 


Formulate opinions, but be ready to consider 
new ones. 


Know the directions for a task and then follow 
them. 


Have the attitude that your opinion may be 
wrong and the other fellow may be right. 


Often students take the attitude that there 
are two sides to a question — their side and 
the wrong side. This can be easily overcome 
by looking for evidence that supports an 
opinion. Form the habit of judging the cor- 
rectness of a statement by the evidence sup- 
porting it. 


Take an active part in classroom activities. 


Associate with those who already have these 
characteristics of a good student. Your asso- 
ciates should have many of the qualities you 
wish to develop since association with these 
individuals will have an influence on your 
mental health, attitudes, habits, and ambi- 
tions. 


Suggested Procedures: 


L 


In the above section are listed the character- 
istics commonly accepted as desirable for good 
students. They are listed as a guide for the 
teacher and not to be read to the students. 
Have students name a characteristic and then 
discuss it pro and con. If a majority votes 
to include it among the desirable character- 


istics, list it so on the board. Repeat this 
process until the suggestions of the students 
cover the list given in this project. 


N 


. The next problem will be to arrange the traits 
in order of importance which will again neces- 
sitate discussion and decisions. 


3. When this job is complete each member of the 
group may take an inventory of himself ; then 
have each one plan to improve any weak- 
nesses found. Have the students rate them- 
selves and two other students with a plus or 
a minus according to whether they have or 
do not have each characteristic. Distribute 
the papers so the ownership of the papers 
is not traceable and then tabulate results. 
The trait showing most minus signs should 
be the one chosen to be worked on by the 
group. Encourage the students to consult 
with you on their own problems. 


4. Agree on several devices or practices favor- 
able for the development of each trait and 
then let the group try it for a definite period 
of time. At the end of the period of time 
agreed upon have each member of the group 
report his progress and difficulties. After 
several similar follow-up periods the method 
and the solution will become familiar to all 
members of your group. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


ALLEN, R. D., STEWART, F. J., and SCHLOERB, L. 


J., Common Problems in Group Guidance, 
pp. 50-53; 62-64. New York: Inor Publishing 
Co., 1933. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


FREDERICK, R. W., How to Study Handbook, pp. 


by? Pai New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 


ZUTAVERN, A. B., and BULLOCK, A. E., The Busi- 


ness of Life, pp. 151-175. Pasadena, Cal.: 
Commercial Textbook Co., Ltd., 1985. 
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WHAT ARE GOOD CONDITIONS FOR STUDY? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This should follow Orientation to School, 
project 5, “What Are the Characteristics of 
an Effective Student?”) 


. To acquaint students with the necessity of 
having the proper conditions for study. 

. To have students understand what they can 
do to bring about good study conditions. 

. To give students a clear idea as to what con- 

stitutes a good pattern of study conditions. 


Students must be led to see that the solu- 
tion of the study problem will help them as 
long as they attend school. It will apply to 
all students regardless of their attitude to- 
ward school. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1, There are several general conditions that 


affect study. 

(1) Have a schedule and stick to it. See 
Orientation to School, project 8, “How 
Can I Make the Best Use of My Daily 
Time?” 

(2) Have all necessary materials at hand. 
To have to get materials after you 
have started wastes time and takes 
your mind off your work. 

(3) When your time for study arrives 
begin promptly. “Warming up” is 
not always necessary, since it often is 
merely an excuse we give ourselves in 
order to delay starting. 

(4) Arrange to be in as comfortable a posi- 
tion as possible. Your feet should 
touch the floor. You should be sitting 
erectly because a straight spine and 
relaxed muscles are good conditions 
for study. If you read for a long 
period of time it might be advisable 
to stand up frequently. This changes 
the flow of blood and stretches the 
muscles which helps counteract physi- 
cal fatigue. 


2, There are personal conditions that affect 


study. 
(1) A student must feel well in order to 
be able to study. Many times stu- 
dents are not well because they fail to 


observe health rules. See Orientation 
to Others, project 7, “How Does My 
Health Affect My Relationships with 
Others?” 


(2) Students should be aware of the symp- 


toms of eye strain. Symptoms fre- 
quently are: habitual frontal head- 
aches, dizziness, indigestion, nausea, 
irritability, restlessness while study- 
ing, blurring of words, ete. Any one 
of these symptoms is a danger signal 
and the student should consult with 
his parents and with the school medi- 
cal authorities. Even the students 
whose eyes are known to be free from 
serious difficulty should either close 
them or gaze across the room or out 
of a window aimlessly for a few 
seconds every ten minutes. This gives 
the muscles of the eyes relaxation and 
makes them better able to continue 
their work. 


(3) Irregular attendance is a frequent 


cause of poor study attitudes. Often 
students are absent so much that they 
understand little of the work being 
studied. Consequently they dislike 
school and dislike to study. If it is 
within your power, attend school regu- 
larly and you will find that it will be 
much more pleasant to study your 
assignments. Do not forget that most 
of us can find excuses for doing what 
we want to do or vice versa. Beware 
of the “easy ways out,” such as “not 
feeling well,” “need to help Mother,” 
and “I forgot.” Most of these are 
psychological escapes from doing the 
routine or the unpleasant. To give in 
to them frequently is definitely to 
weaken our power of decision and of 
achievement. 


8. There are conditions at school which affect 


study. 


(1) Do you refrain from bothering your 


neighbor? How can you or anyone 
else study if some pest is always talk- 
ing! Someone in your neighborhood 
wants to study so it behooves you to 
let him alone. Go to a room, sit down 


s 


and open your book. After that it will 
be much easier to start work. 


(2) Do you adhere to your schedule for 
study? See Orientation to School, pro- 
ject 8, “How Can I Make the Best Use 
of My Daily Time?” 


4. There are home conditions which affect study. 


(1) Do you have a room of your own or a 
special corner of another room for 
study? Do you have a study table? 
Psychologists tell us that “place hab- 
its” are closely associated with definite 
time habits and that always studying 
in the same place will help you keep 
your schedule. 

(2) If possible, choose a place where it is 
quiet and where all others in the room 
are working. Do all of your studying 
in this spot in order to build up habits 
of study associated with that place. 

(8) Are the lights and the temperature 
right? Light should be indirect, if 
possible, At any rate it should not be 
glaring. For most work it should 
come over a shoulder rather than from 
the front. Ceiling lights or other 
general illumination for the room 
should be provided in addition to a 
localized study lamp. 

(4), The temperature should be 70 degrees 
or less. It is better to study in a 
cooler room than a warmer one, 

(5) Are you trying to listen to the radio 
while you study? A radio does not 
help your study conditions. At best it 
is an escape from the necessity of 
keeping your attention on your work. 
Plan to consider your radio programs 
when you make your study schedule. 
Simply do not plan to study at the 
times your favorite programs are on 
the air and then really apply yourself 
when you study. 


Suggested Procedures: 
1. An introduction to this project might be a 


statement like this: “Students who go to col- 
lege often come back to the high school and 
say that they never learned how to study. 
They emphasize it as very important. A 
similar statement is made by those who go 
to work after graduation from high school. 


They say, ‘We did not learn to apply our- 
selves in high school.’ Suppose we spend a 
little time on this problem and see if we can 
do something about it.” 

Another way to introduce this project 
would be to bring in the analogy of a man on 
a job —he plans, he has his tools, and he is 
held for results. 


2. If your group is skeptical raise the questions 
of more time for leisure and the training in 
good habits they will need on a job that may 
be outgrowths of good habits established in 
school. 


3. One might start with a discussion of condi- 
tions that interfere with study at home and at 
school. Have the students contribute a list of 
these things and then have a vote to decide 
upon the first five in importance. 


4, The teacher can follow the above discussion 
with questions like these: “Can we do any- 
thing to remedy the conditions that interfere 
with study? If so, which one should we con- 
sider first?” Restrict the discussion for one 
meeting to one point and then have each stu- 
dent try the suggestions for a week or more. 
Ask for reports on their successes and failures 
at the next meeting. If you feel that they 
have mastered the point, proceed to a discus- 
sion of the point the group feels is next in 
importance, 


5. It may be advisable to refer to this project 
periodically throughout the year. This can 
be done by asking, “How many use and 
like .... that we discussed and tried some- 
time ago? How well have you kept it up?” 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


WRENN, | C. GILBERT, and LARSEN, ROBERT P., 
Studying Effectively, pp. 27-28. Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1941. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


BENNETT, M. E., and HAND, H. C., School and 


Life, pp. 15-87. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1988. 


KORNHAUSER, A. W., How to Study, pp. 11-13. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, Study Hints for High 
, gh School 
Students, pp. 12-14. Stanford University, Cal. : 
Stanford University Press, 1932. 
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WHAT ARE GOOD WAYS TO STUDY? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
School, project 6, “What Are Good Conditions 
for Study ?”) 


. To help students realize that certain methods 
of study are more efficient than others. 

. To help students analyze and evaluate their 
own methods of study. 

. To help students develop the methods of study 

they believe helpful. 


Habits of study are to a great extent 
individual. In addition, methods of study 
vary from subject to subject. Therefore, only 
general principles can be given to groups and 
from that point individual patterns can be 
developed. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1. The ability to concentrate can be developed. 


Concentration is keeping your mind on your 
work. Outside forces such as poor light or 
glaring light, temperature, physical discom- 
fort of a seat, or noise sometimes interfere 
with concentration. See Orientation to School, 
project 6, “What Are Good Conditions for 
Study?” 

Sometimes forces from within interfere 
with concentration. Some of these may be: 


Lack of interest 

Interest is one of the first prerequisites 
to concentration. We are not all interested 
in all the things we do at school. Everyone 
has to do some things in which he has little 
or no interest. If you look for, and find, 
interesting points in your job, you will find 
it easier to concentrate. 


Daydreaming 

Often we sit down to study, open the 
book and then think of other things. If 
you have this difficulty promise yourself 
time to think of these other things at the 
end of the period. Do your work and then 
stop work early enough so that you can 
think about the problem that troubles you. 

Attention remains fixed better when you 
observe the proper length and distribution 
of study periods. You will find that you can 
concentrate on easy or varied work for one 
or two hours while difficult material may 


best be studied in units of about 30 minutes 
with a moment or*two of rest between 
periods. 


2. Reading can be improved, if you try. 


(1) How to read for meaning: 

Have in mind some questions you 
want answered. If the instructor 
doesn’t give you questions then make 
some up yourself. If you see words 
which are not known to you find out 
what they mean. The meaning of a 
few words often clears up an entire 
paragraph. Pay attention to maps, 
graphs, illustrations, etc. They will 
make the meaning clear. Because 
they appeal to the eye this is called 
visual education. 

Get a clear idea of the meaning of 
each paragraph. Stop at the end of 
each paragraph or other division and 
ask yourself what the central thought 
is. Ask yourself other questions about 
it. If you cannot answer the ques- 
tions go back over the paragraph or 
division. 

Read the material through rapidly 
to get the general idea. Go back and 
read it again for specific meaning 
after the general idea is fixed in your 
mind. 

(2) How to read for retention: 
Overlearn 

It is usually agreed that about one- 
half of the material learned is for- 
gotten a few hours after it has been 
learned. Reviews help us cut down 
the amount of material which is for- 
gotten soon after it is learned. After 
you have learned the material you are 
reading, spend an extra five minutes 
or so going over it again and fixing it 
in your mind. This is called over- 
learning. 

Review frequently 

It is a good idea to spend a few 
minutes going over yesterday’s mate- 
rial before you start on today’s work. 
This will counteract forgetting and 
will make your review for examina- 
tions much easier. About once a week 
it is desirable to leaf through material 
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covered the past week in your book or 
notes. 
(3) How to read rapidly — skimming: 
Try to read as many words at a 
glance as you can. If you see only 
one word at a glance you must move 
your eyes for each word. If you see 
two or three words at a glance your 
eyes will move fewer times per line 
and therefore your rate of reading 
will increase. 


3. You can improve your ability to remember 
certain things. 

Memorizing is usually thought of as 
“learning by heart.” This is part of the 
story, but not all of it. The other part is that 
everything we now remember has been memo- 
rized. Think of memorizing as being a real 
part of our life and not an artificial part. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Do not try to cover all of this project during 
one period. If the group so desires, you can 
spend from five to ten meetings on this 
project. 

2. Ask the group this question: “How many of 
us feel that we are able to concentrate effec- 
tively while we study?’ Members of the 
group who say they can concentrate can be 
asked to tell how they have mastered this 
skill. Other members of the group can give 
instances of poor concentration. After this 
preliminary discussion the teacher can make 
this statement to the group: “We have talked 
about instances of good concentration and 
poor concentration. Now suppose we talk 
about methods of improving our concentra- 
tion.” This will give the teacher the oppor- 
tunity to bring out from the class or to con- 
tribute for discussion the information given 
in Background Information for Discussion. 

. Proceed as outlined above for each of the 
other topics, i. e., “Reading can be Improved,” 
“How to Read for Retention,” “How to Read 
Rapidly,” and “How to Memorize.” 

. One of the most vital parts of the presenta- 
tion of this project lies in the checks which 
the teacher makes on the use made by the 
students of the principles learned. Have each 
student try to improve his concentration by 
putting some of the ideas into practice. The 
results of these efforts should be reported by 
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each student. In some cases it might be wise 
to continue the practice another week. 

5. When the concentration experiment has ter- 
minated, start with “reading for retention.” 
Go over the points listed and be sure that all 
understand what is meant. Have them try 
the suggestions for a period of time and then 
have each student give his reaction. 

6. The above can be used for the other two 
points listed in the project. This project can 
be used for a month or more without loss of 
interest because most students are interested 
in developing more efficient study habits. 

7. The preceding has described how group checks 
may be made on the effectiveness of the study 
principles outlined. The individual check will 
need to be done in personal conferences with 
the students who have difficulty with school 
work. This difficulty may be shown by lack 
of interest, failure, or dissatisfaction of the 
student with his progress. Such a student 
is usually ready for help and will try any 
feasible suggestions given. The use of an 
inventory of study habits is valuable. For the 
upper years of high school the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press publishes two study habits tests 
that are useful. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 

FITZGERALD, J. A., College and You, pp. 184-204. 
Santa Rosa, Cal.: Stewart Publishing Co., 1938. 

STRANG, R. M., and Rose, F., Problems in the 
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Read Rapidly and Well, p. 16. Stanford Uni- 
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HOW CAN I MAKE THE BEST USE OF MY DAILY TIME? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
School, project 6, “What Are Good Conditions 
for Study ?”) 


. To impress upon students the importance of 
setting up a time budget. 


. To help students prepare a time budget for 
their own use. 


. To help students follow the budget they set. 


Note that these three phases are in con- 
secutive order, i.e., helping students see how 
time is actually wasted, helping them set up 
a time budget, and finally helping individuals 
adhere to their budgets. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


There are many factors which must be 
considered in making a time schedule for 
study. The following questions indicate some 
of the more important points to be con- 
sidered: 


. Shall I study a subject just after class or just 
before? 


Most authorities agree that it is best to 
study as soon after a class as possible. The 
assignment and points recently covered are 
still fresh in mind. If you do this you will 
remember the material better. 


. Shall I study at home? 


Some study should doubtless be done at 
home although this is an individual problem. 
If you have a sufficiently long school day in 
which to do your work, then study at home 
will not be necessary. Sometimes home condi- 
tions make it very difficult to study there. 
Concentrate on your study in school and do 
not “waste time” at home where these condi- 
tions make it very difficult to concentrate. 


. How much time do I need for study? 


Students work at different rates. You 
should know whether you work more slowly, 
at the same rate, or more rapidly than the 
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average student in your grade. Many stu- 
dents should spend two or three times as much 
time as others on the same assignment. Make 
allowances for these differences. Are your 
marks as high as you and others believe they 
should be? Determine how much time you 
need for satisfactory results and then dis- 
tribute it on your schedule. 


. How much time should I spend in study at 


one sitting? 


If you study for an arbitrarily short 
period, you may stop just when you get into 
the mood for efficient study. The bell starts 
and ends periods in school. It seems wise to 
start a subject at the beginning of the period 
and stick to it until you are finished. 


. Building my study time schedule. 


Wed. | Thurs. | 


Fill in the names of the classes you have. 
Blank spaces will then represent study 
periods. Use “St.” and the name of the sub- 
ject in the blank to show the times you plan 
to study it. Make two copies of the schedule. 
Leave one at home and have the other with 
you during the school day. Do you have 
trouble following the schedule? 


1 
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Suggested Procedures: 


1. Have each student estimate the time he spends 
in sleeping, eating, caring for personal habits, 
in class, studying, and planned recreation. 
Have them subtract their total from twenty- 
four and each student will have a figure show- 
ing the amount of time he wastes each day. 
Make a tabulation of this waste on the board 
and then get the student reaction to the ques- 
tion, “Do we waste time?” 


2. The next step is to help students construct 
time schedules that will minimize waste and 
embody the principles discussed above. Place 
a suggested time schedule chart on the board 
so all may see it. Use either the one sug- 
gested in Background Information for Discus- 
sion or one of your own. Permit the group to 
offer suggestions for improving the form. 
Have each student construct a study schedule 
and check it to make sure that it is the best 
one possible. 


8. Choose the schedule constructed by one of the 
group and let the owner explain how he in- 
tends to follow it. Have several others explain 
how they will follow their schedules. Use 
this procedure until you are certain that all 
the students understand the schedule idea. A 
good way to end this is to say something like 
this: “We all have a study schedule. Let’s 
try to use it for a week and then report to 
this group our successes and failures in using 
our schedule.” 


4. Several meetings may be devoted to helping 
the members of the group adjust themselves 
to their schedules. After several periods of 
this type of activity the group problems may 
be solved and only individual problems re- 
main. The only way to solve these is by a 
personal interview which may be held at 
another time by appointment. The group 
guidance technique will help most of the group 
but personal guidance will always be neces- 
sary in order to help many members of the 
group solve their problems. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


ENDICOTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
Lesson 21. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1937. 


ALLEN, R. D., STEWART, F. J., and SCHLOERB, L. 
J., Common Problems in Group Guidance, 
pp. 8-10. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 
1933. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


HILL, C. M., and MosER, R. M., Making the 
Most of High School, pp. 101-103. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1931. 


KORNHAUSER, A. W., How to Study, pp. 14-17. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, Study Hints for High School 
Students, pp. 14-15. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1932. 
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WHAT CAN I DO IN THE CLASSROOM TO HELP 
ME SUCCEED SCHOLASTICALLY? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. To give students a knowledge about what can 
be done in the classroom to accomplish better 
scholastic results. 


2. To help students learn exactly how to do these 
things. 


8. To discuss the relationship of this project to 
good study habits. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1. Time is often wasted in the classroom by any 
or all of the following: 


(1) Improper posture and position. 
(2) Carelessness in listening. 


(3) 
(4) 


Failure to write down important 
points. 

Failure to take part in the classroom 
activities. 

Stopping this waste will benefit the 
student in many ways: Assignments 
can be prepared in less time which will 
leave more time for recreation. The 
results will be more satisfactory in 
terms of self-confidence and self- 
respect. Time will go much faster in 
the classroom. Classes will become 
more interesting when the subjects are 
better understood. 


2. Suggestions which will help develop better 
use of time in the classroom are: 


(1) Assume a business-like position in the 


classroom. Sit up straight. Let your 
spine support you rather than drape 
yourself over the seat or over your 
neighbor’s seat. When you enter the 
classroom go to your seat without 
waiting to be told. Maybe there is 
one page in a book you want to look 
over before the test or discussion 
starts. You will be surprised how 
this planned entrance will make it 
easier to keep your mind on the things 
taken up in the classroom. 


(2) Learn to listen. Have you ever noticed 


how much more interesting it is to 


- watch or listen to a baseball game 


when you know something about all 
the players? You listen eagerly for 


more information about these players. 
The same is true in the classroom. If 
you have studied your assignment, the 
discussion given by others will be 
interesting. To be a good listener you 
must have some acquaintance with 
matters being discussed. 


(8) Listen for things that are new to you. 


This includes words and ideas. Listen 
for the main trend or idea and try to 
pick it out and fix it in your mind. 


(4) Answer each question to yourself or if 


you cannot do this try to recognize 
the correct answer when given by 
others. Follow directions. Listen to 
the complete directions before you 
start. Too often we start with only 
half of the directions or with a hazy 
idea of what is required, and then 
become baffled or do things incorrectly. 
Try to get a clear picture of what is 
wanted. If you are not sure, ask a 
question. Write down the directions 
or assignments in your own words. 


(5) Make good use of books in the class- 


room. Most classrooms have books 
and magazines in addition to the text- 
book which is in your possession. Use 
the books. in the room and read your 
textbook outside of class. When using 
books or magazines remember to use 
the table of contents and the index to 
help you find what you want. 


(6) Learn how to take notes. Take notes 


on the same size paper each time. This 
will permit you to keep them in a 
systematic way, such as in a notebook. 
Develop a system for taking notes. 
Here is a suggestion for outlining: 


I. 
II. 


1 

2. 
a. 
b. 


Use complete statements so the notes 
will have meaning when you read 
them. Leave frequent space in your 
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notes so that you can add reactions 
after the first writing. In taking notes 
it is best to avoid writing constantly. 
Save a major portion of the time for 
listening and thinking. Few people 
can write and listen at the same time. 
Look for important points rather than 
try to write down everything. Delay 
making a note on a point until you 
understand it and then write it down 
in your own words. 

The last step in note-taking is 
actually to use the notes. Refer to 
them the day after you wrote them 
and then again after several days. 
Notes are a great help when reviewing 
for examinations because the impor- 
tant points are all organized for you. 


(7) Use your power to think. Thinking 
implies the ability to sense and solve 
a problem. The problem may be: Is 
it true? Should I go? Is it fair? Is 
he just? Steps in the scientific method 
of thinking are: 

Sensing the problem. 

Clarifying or defining the problem. 

Formulating possible solutions. 

Selection of the best solution. 

Collecting evidence. 

Accepting or discarding the solution 
on the basis of the evidence 
gathered. 

You can easily try this process on any 
current problem in your school to see 
how it works. 


(8) Use what you have learned. Take 
part in class discussion whenever you 
can. Volunteer to add to the discus- 
sion or to relate some of your know- 
ledge along this or similar lines. Using 
an idea makes it a part of you. When 
you learn the meaning of a word, use 
it in your everyday speech and you 
won’t forget it. When you write 
themes for English, write about some- 
thing you learned in chemistry and it 
will be added to your storehouse of 
knowledge. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. This can be conducted as a group discussion 
which may be introduced in some such way 
as the following: Take one of your group 


into your confidence and explain to him that 
you wish to bring this subject up for discus- 
sion. Ask him to ask a question at the begin- 
ning of the period, but assure him that you 
are doing this only to find out if many of the 
others have the same problem that he has. 

The question the student could ask might 
be this: “Mr. Clark, I have noticed that I 
have a great deal of trouble remembering the 
directions for assignments, what is wanted in 
assignments, and what happened in class a 
day or so ago. Perhaps you or someone else 
in the group can help me out.” If you do not 
wish to have a student do this you can change 
a few words and ask the question yourself. 
You can then become the leader for the discus- 
sion and by questions and suggestions you can 
bring out the material contained under Back- 
ground Information for Discussion. 


2. Have students contribute to a discussion of 
the habits that have helped them. If they are 
unsound or the class does not agree use the 
point as a basis of discussion. 


8. You will have skeptics in your group, so 
choose one point and have each student try it 
for one week. Agree on the exact procedure 
and then have a report from all members a 
week later. Success on this will be a great 
help in group guidance. After this have the 
students try all points — they should make a 
copy —and report on their success after a 
set period of time. 


4, Take an inventory periodically to see if stu- 
dents are using the suggestions. Do not dis- 
cuss this topic once and then let it rest. Stu- 
dents will often intend to use a suggestion 
that later slips their minds. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


FITZGERALD, J. A., College and You, pp. 156-169. 
Santa Rosa, Cal.: Stewart Publishing Co., 1938. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


BENNETT, M. E., and HAND, H. C., School and 
Life, pp. 103-111. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. 

FREDERICK, R. W., How to Study Handbook, pp. 
oe New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 

WRENN, C. GILBERT, Study Hints for High School 
Students, pp. 8-11. Stanford University, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1932, 
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WHAT DOES MY REPORT CARD MEAN? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should be engaged in just 
before report cards are issued.) 


. To help students overcome the idea that a 
report card is something to be feared. 

. To help students realize that the report card 
is a message to them as well as to their 
parents. 

. To give students the proper interpretation of 
the marking system so they can intelligently 
interpret their own report cards. 


Report cards are too often regarded as 
something to be carried home reluctantly. 
Cartoonists play up the “punishment” which 
a parent gives the child whenever the marks 
“aren’t high enough.” It is our job to point 
out that a report may bring up a problem 
requiring the co-operation of all parties con- 
cerned — teacher, student, and parent. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1. Which of these troubles do I have? 


(1) I don’t understand the way teachers 
mark. 

(2) I would like to do better work, and 
think I can do better work, but I do 
not know how to proceed to improve 
my work. 

(8) I content myself with marks that are 
barely passing. I am satisfied to “get 


by.” 
(4) I can’t get along with Miss... . (or 
Mr re. ). As a result of this dif- 


ficulty in personalities I am not work- 
ing as hard as I can. 


2. To understand my report card I should under- 


stand all the items it includes. 

(1) How are the marks explained? 

(2) What other items besides scholarship 
are included on the card? 

(8) How are non-scholarship items mark- 
ed? Is this non-scholarship informa- 
tion based upon the teacher’s judg- 
ment or is it backed by specific evi- 
dence of behavior. 

(4) What is the purpose of the report 
card? 

It is assumed that the student, 
parents, and the school are all inter- 


ested in the progress of the student. 
The report is an easy method of telling 
the student and parent about the pro- 
gress made at school by the student. 
Reports are not perfect. Whenever 
one human being is asked to rate 
another there is likely to be disagree- 
ment. If you disagree with the teacher 
on a rating it is evident that you are 
not doing as good work in her eyes as 
you are in your own, or perhaps the 
teacher is comparing you with other 
students in the school and you do not 
have as much information for com- 
parison as does the teacher. Some- 
thing you have done or have failed to 
do has probably given other people a 
different impression from yours. 


8. What can I do if I am not satisfied with my 


scholarship marks? 

Most schools have test results or other 
information which indicates your ability to 
some extent. Ask your home room teacher or 
principal for the interpretation of whatever 
information the school has about your ability. 

If your marks are not as high as your 
ability shows they should be, investigate the 
following: 

Do you do your daily work? 

Is your written work neatly done and is it 
finished on time? 

Do you have a study schedule? 

Do you participate in class activities? 

Do you prepare carefully and over a long 
period of time for your examinations? 


. If you have the habit of “getting by” and 


wish to break it, you can consult your teachers 
for remedies or use the following suggestions : 
Become interested in your subjects through 
more activity in them. 
Adopt some of the study hints discussed by 
this group in the past, or, suggest a 
future discussion of such hints. 


. What can I do if my poor work is caused by 


personality differences with a teacher? 
What causes the difficulties? 


. What can I do if I want to get better marks, 


but seem unable to do so? 
(This might arise after the student has 
tried to solve number 8.) All students can- 


not get A’s and B’s. Some people like books 
and do their best work in the classroom. 
Others do not have the ability to get better 
than C’s and D’s in most subjects, but can do 
other things very well. Each student needs 
to find the kind of things he can do and then 
do “A” work in those. Students have been 
known to have “A” ability in art and have 
only “D” ability in English or history. It is 
a law of nature that all of us do not have 
equal ability in all things. 


. What can I do if I have tried all the preceding 
things and am still dissatisfied with my 
marks? 

(1) High school offers many benefits that 
do not appear on our report cards. 
You should bear in mind that the 
important thing is your own personal 
development and growth rather than 
the mark on a report card. 

(2) Most marking systems do not take into 
consideration the factors involved in 
personal development. The reason for 
this is that it is difficult for a teacher 
to develop measuring devices for this 
growth. Since this is so, it seems 
that you as a student must learn to 
interpret correctly the marks that are 
given. 

(3) What are your answers to these ques- 
tions: 

Do you know how to meet people? 

Do you get along well with people? 

Do you know how to do the social 
things your friends do? 

Do you read more now than when 
you entered school? 

Have you developed hobby inter- 
ests? 

Have you developed an interest in a 
vocation? 

Do you work congenially with other 
members of a committee? 

Have you learned ways of dressing 
more neatly with the same amount 
of money? 

Have you learned more about your 
body and its care? 

If your answer to the majority of these 
sample questions is “yes” then you 
have really learned many of the things 
a high school should try to teach. 
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Suggested Procedures: 
1. The first part of Background Information for 


Discussion should be taken up at the first 
report card period. This gives the teacher the 
opportunity to explain the marking system 
and the school philosophy behind it. It is 
advised that each school acquaint all teachers 
thoroughly with this information so that the 
marks will reflect it and so that teachers can 
explain it to students clearly. 


2. Numbers 2 and 8 of Background Information 


for Discussion will serve as excellent discus- 
sion material. You can ask the group this 
question, “How many of you are dissatisfied 
with your report cards?” If this doesn’t give - 
the discussion the necessary impetus you can 
have the members of the group who are dis- 
satisfied choose one of their subjects and con- 
sult that teacher for reasons why the mark 
wasn’t higher. These reports can be brought 
back and the materials of this project can be 
brought out during the discussion. 


8. Students will need encouragement and guid- 


ance in discussing personality differences. 
They must be assured that it is a problem 
just like anything else and that they must 
not become angry, resentful, or sarcastic. 
Above all, these problems are not subjects for 
gossip. Both student and teacher must make 
allowances for the sensitive spots and pride 
of the other. 


4. Number 6 of Background Information for 


Discussion can be discussed with the group to 
some extent, but can be utilized most effec- 
tively in individual conferences. It should be 
discussed only with students where evidence 
indicates that they cannot get average marks 
or higher. Do not permit students with “A” 
ability who are doing only “C” work to give 
an alibi for their own lack of application. 
Number 7 on the other hand should provide 


an excellent basis for group discussion and for 
building individual morale. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 
WRIGHT, J. C., Home Room Programs for Four 


Year High Schools, pp. 22-23. Keokuk, I í 
Extra Curricular Publishing Co., 1935. “iam 


Students’ Bibliography: 
Buss, W. B., Personality and School, pp. 349-855. 


Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1938, 
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HOW CAN I IMPROVE MY ABILITY TO TALK 
WITH OTHERS? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This is a good project for the first to be 
used in this area.) 


. To create a friendly human atmosphere in the 
classroom. 


. To teach students how to converse acceptably 
with self-assurance and efficiency. 


. To provide a desirable medium through which 
other material in these projects may be pre- 
sented. 


Most students are interested in learning to 
converse well. Any aids to becoming adept 
at conversation are received with eagerness 
and appreciation in most instances. 


The students may be given an opportunity 
to investigate the material which can be found 
on “Conversation.” This investigation may 
be followed by periods of practice in the art 
of conversation. The subject under discussion 
in these first periods may well be problems in 
conversation. When the technique of con- 
versation has been developed to a satisfactory 
level, it may be used as a means of presenting 
and absorbing any course material which 
lends itself to discussion. 


2. Methods for discovering facts about conversa- 


tion are as follows: 
(1) Reading about the subject 
(2) Observing conversations 
(8) Trying conversations ourselves 


(4) Asking other people for their opinion 
on the subject 


(5) Thinking about the subject. For 
example: 


Why do we converse? 


With what types of people do we 
most enjoy conversing? 


What are popular topics of conver- 
sation? 


When is conversation successful? 
What are enemies of conversation? 


What is the best way to start a 
conversation? 


What part does listening play? 


Students may try all five methods of learn- 
ing about conversation. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. The teacher will find it easy to stimulate a 


i discussion of conversation by asking the class 
Background Information for Discussion: 


The discussion of the question, “What is 
conversation?” will produce at least some of 
the following ideas: 


1. Conversation occurs when two or more people 


exchange ideas of interest to themselves. 
Ideally, conversation should include the entire 
group and be on topics of universal interest, 
but practically, conversation occurs whenever 
two or more people exchange opinions or non- 
sense whether or not the entire group present 
is included in the discussion or listens to the 
discussion. Thus, it is possible for several 
conversations to occur simultaneously in one 
group of people. 


to sit in a circle and discuss two questions: 
“What is conversation?” and “How can we 
find out more about this subject?” As this 
discussion rises to a climax, the assignment 
for the following day may be: “Bring to class 
all the information you can gather about con- 
versation.” 


. On the second day divide the class into small 


groups (four or five each) and allow these 
groups to discuss the results of their investi- 
gations during the previous evening. Sum- 
mary reports to the class may follow. 


. The teacher may collect interesting informa- 


tion concerning each student: hobbies, age, 
interests, pets, etc., and have it mimeographed 
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or otherwise duplicated. Pass this informa- 
tion out to each student. The class may be 
divided up so that a student knows he will 
converse with one or five or ten students. On 
the following day have the students hold two- 
some or threesome conversations. They are to 
remember as much about their fellow students 
as they can without the use of any notes. The 
problem for the student is to try to converse 
with his partner on subjects of interest to his 
partner. He must learn something about each 
student in his group before class begins. It is 
possible to change the groupings frequently. 
Continued use of this procedure soon ac- 
quaints the members of the class with each 
other. 


4. If a motion picture machine is available, and 
an exciting movie may be rented, a good way 
to plunge a class into conversation is to allow 
them to watch the picture until it reaches the 
climax. Suddenly turn on the lights and ask 
them to solve the plot. Spontaneous conversa- 
tion will burst forth in most instances. Any 
educational film may be shown through to the 
end and be followed by class or small group 
conversations on the subject matter of the 
picture. All of the students have a common 
background of information for such a con- 
versation or discussion. 


5. Practice in conversing on worth-while sub- 
jects of conversation should also be given. 
Such subjects are News, Sports, Music, Liter- 
ature, and Ideas. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


CARNEGIE, DALE, How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People, “An Easy Way to Become a Good 
Conversationalist.” New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1937. 


JOHNSON, Roy Ivan, “Determining Standards in 
English Composition, I,” The School Review, 
36: 757-67, Dec. 1928. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


In each of the following books there is an 
entire chapter devoted to the subject, Conversa- 
tion. These chapters may be read by all students. 


Junior High: 


BORCHERS, G. L., Living Speech, Chapter IV. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. 


Senior High: 


GoucH, H. B., ROUSSEAU, L., CRAMER, M. E., and 
REEVES, J. W., Effective Speech, pp. 341-351. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1980. 
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HOW SHOULD I ACT AT SCHOOL FUNCTIONS? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1; 


2. 


3. 


To aid the student in effective orientation to 
social situations. 

To aid the student in setting and maintaining 
a standard of conduct acceptable to the group. 
To help the student learn simple rules of 
etiquette which will aid him in his social 
development. 


The problems that students will be inter- 
ested in solving may be effectively dramatized 
or discussed. It is suggested that from the 
list of problems under Background Informa- 
tion for Discussion the teacher and student 
group choose those topics which affect the 
group most pertinently. They may find others 
in their own school situation to add to the list. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
Introductions 


1 


2. 


8. 


Introductions are to make persons feel at 
ease. Therefore, names should be spoken 
clearly and slowly. If you are introducing 
Richard Foley and Edward Schmidt, it is bet- 
ter to turn to Edward, pronounce Richard’s 
name clearly and then turn to Richard while 
you pronounce Edward’s name clearly. If 
you follow this procedure, the persons you 
are introducing are given an opportunity to 
understand each other’s names. Considera- 
tion of the people being introduced allows you 
to give an interesting fact about each person 
or mention some mutual interest. 
Simple rules for introducing persons are: 
(1) Introduce persons of the same age and 
sex to each other. A good way is to 
repeat both names, as, “John Jones — 
Frank Adams; Frank Adams — John 
Jones.” 
(2) Introduce younger persons to older 
persons. 
(8) Introduce boys to girls. 
(4) Introduce everyone to your mother. 
(5) Introduce teachers to your parents 
when your teachers visit your home. 
(6) Introduce your parents to your teach- 
ers when your parents visit school. 
(7) Introduce your friends to your 
teachers. 
Look at the person to whom you are being 
introduced and try to act friendly and inter- 


ested. Make him feel that he is worth meet- 
ing. If you don’t understand the name, ask 
to have it repeated. 


Behavior in Public, Including Parties 
1. If you are a guest at a party, you owe it to 


your host or hostess to appear to be enjoying 
the party. Your host expects you to: 

arrive on time 

leave on time 

keep your temper 

express your opinions courteously 

be considerate of others 


. If you attend a party at which games are 


played, 
listen carefully to the explanation of the 
game 
play according to the rules announced 
be courteous to all guests 
do not take yourself or the game too 
seriously 


. If food is served, 


eat slowly and quietly 

don’t speak while you have food in your 
mouth 

if you spill food, apologize quietly, and 
continue eating, ignoring your accident 
as much as possible 


. When it is time to leave, 


express your appreciation to your host and 
hostess. You may say, “I enjoyed the 
party, Mr. Jones. Thank you for inviting 
me.” 


. Whenever you are in a public building you 


should, 
assume the responsibility for citizenship 
help care for public property 
be courteous to others 
control your voice when you converse with 
your friends so that strangers do not hear 
your remarks 


. If you walk to the party at school, there are 


certain rules for behavior in the street. 
If a boy escorts a girl to the party, he should 
walk on the outside of the sidewalk 
assist the girl across the street, up and 
down curbs, and around puddles 
open all doors for her 
allow the girl to enter the doorway ahead 
of him 


7. If you attend a school sports activity, 
cheer good plays whether your opponent or 
your team makes them . 
accept all decisions by officials with good 
sportsmanship 
be considerate of your opponent whether he 
be your guest or host 
be a good citizen. Do not mar, wreck, or 
remove any public or private property. 
8. If you attend a school auditorium activity, 
applaud at the right moments (close of an 
act or selection) 
be considerate of those around you and 
those on the stage by remaining quiet 
throughout the performance 
9. If you belong to a club, 
be a valuable member. (See Orientation to 
Others, project 9, “What Do I Do to be 
Valuable as a Member of a Group?”) 
be considerate of the rights of others 
make a worth-while contribution to the 
group 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. A discussion of “How should I act at school 
activities?” will bring forth a list of sugges- 
tions as to acceptable types of behavior and a 
review of the activities held at school. 

2. Students may be appointed to work out very 
simple dramatizations of these problems 
showing the incorrect and the correct pro- 
cedure. 

Four students have been chosen to demon- 
strate the introduction of parents and friends. 
Mary is walking home from school with Jane. 
They meet Mary’s mother and small sister, 
Winifred. This conversation ensues: 

Mary: Hello, Mother, and Winifred. 

MOTHER: Hello, Mary. 

Mary: Mother, this is Jane Smith. 

MoTHER: How do you do, Jane? Mary 
has spoken to me of you. 

JANE: How do you do, Mrs. Brown? 

Mary: And, Jane, this is my sister, 
Winifred. 

JANE: How do you do, Winifred? 

WINIFRED: How do you do, Jane? 

Mrs. BROWN: Won’t you come home with 
us, Jane? I’ll make some lemonade. 

JANE: Thank you, Mrs. Brown, I’d love to. 


The class may decide what was correct and 
what was incorrect. Allow the students to 
make up the demonstration they wish to use. 


> Give them time during the period in which 
to rehearse. - 

8. Reading assignments from the students’ 
bibliography may be made. These references 
are inexpensive and are interestingly and 
well written. 

4. Three students may be chosen to dramatize 
street behavior. They decide what they will 
present to the class. They may choose to do 
some things correctly and some incorrectly. 
The day of their presentation arrives. John 
and Mary walk to the front of the room with 
Mary walking next to the imaginary street. 
Jim enters from the opposite side. John 
leaves Mary and rushes ovey, to slap Jim on` 
the back. . 

JOHN: Jim, of all people! When did you 
get back? 

JIM: This morning. 

JOHN: Hey, Mary, come here. I want you 
to meet Jim Black, my pal who’s been 
away all summer. Mary just moved next 
door to us. 

JIM: Hello, Mary. 

Mary: (offering her hand) Hi, Jim! I’ve 
heard a lot about you. That’s a fine coat 
of tan you have. 

JIM: Thanks! Suppose we stop blocking 
traffic now by moving back here in this 
doorway. 

Mary: Okay. 

JOHN: Mary and I have to be going now. 
See you tomorrow. So long. 

Mary: Good-by, Jimmie! 

JIM: It was swell Meeting you! See you 
again. 

Discussion of what was wrong and what was 
right about the introduction should follow. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 

BLACK, KATHLEEN, Manners for Moderns, p. 29. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1988, 

MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 


pp. 53-64. New York: He Holt 
see mry Holt and Co., 


Students’ Bibliography: 

STEPHENSON, M. B., and MILLETT, R. L., As 
Others Like You, Chapter: “The Public Eye.” 
epee: Ill.: McKnight and McKnight, 
1936. 

The Thing To Do, a student publication of conduct 


discussions, with illustrations. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Central High School, 1936. 
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WHAT IS THE MEANING OF COURTESY? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. 
2. 


To develop courtesy and consideration. 


To arouse an awareness of the other person’s 
point of view. i 


Once students gain the point of view of 
the other person, courtesy will be an inherent 
factor in the personality. If a boy learns 
that being a gentleman requires being con- 
siderate of others, good manners will manifest 
themselves naturally. If a girl learns that 
being a lady implies consideration for all 
people and less thought about herself, she will 
become more courteous, 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. 


Consideration for the other person is the 
meaning of courtesy. If one doesn’t know 
what the rules of etiquette prescribe for some 
situation, act in the most considerate manner 
possible. Action based on kindness is funda- 
mentally courteous and thus within the rules 
of etiquette. 


. Good manners make our relations with other 


people agreeable and pleasant. 


. In order to be truly a lady or a gentleman it is 


necessary to consider the other person’s point 
of view. If you consider his point of view, 
you have to try to put yourself in his place, 
You must be interested in people and watch 
them closely in order to do this. Ordinarily 
we tend to judge other people by how they 
treat us and how they affect us. We need to 
see ourselves through the eyes of others, i.e., 
instead of being offended at something an 
acquaintance does, ask yourself “What did I 
do or say that made him (or her) act that 
way?” If you are in the habit of making 
“smart cracks” at other people’s expense, stop 
and think for a few minutes how you would 
feel if you were the butt of your own remarks, 


4. Here are some questions that may test your 


courtesy: 


(1) Have you ever considered the possi- 
bility that the person you believe is 
“snobbish” may be just very lonely, 
that someone you think very superior 
to you may enjoy your friendship, but 
is himself shy and perhaps lonely? 


(2) Do you know that other people don’t 
like you to become too personal any 
more than you like to have them ques- 
tion you about personal matters. 


(3) Do you realize that you owe special 
consideration to the person who is 
handicapped in some way, such as 
being crippled? 


(4) Do you realize that there are some 
things you should do for your elders 
just because they are older? 


(5) Do you realize that your consideration 
for others will lead them to be more 
considerate of you? 


(6) Are you unaffected and considerate 
enough to have many friends? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. “What is the meaning of courtesy?” forms an 


excellent topic for discussion. Allow the class 
to discover the motives for courtesy. 


. Allow students to work out a panel discussion 


on courtesy as it applies to the various situa- 
tions in your high school. Most of the general 
rules for courtesy will be mentioned. 


. Dramatizations of simple rules of courtesy 


and etiquette may be presented. (See Orien- 
tation to Others, project 2, “How Should I 
Act at School Functions ?”) 
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4. Students may be asked to consider the other 
person’s viewpoint at some time during the 
day. Lists of these attempts and results may 
be kept. At the next group meeting, the class 
may be divided into small groups and allowed 
to compare their experiences. 


5. Time may be set aside for reading from 
references listed here or elsewhere which 
present the problems of etiquette and courtesy 
as they apply to high school students. 


6. Tests of social customs, etiquette, and cour- 
tesy may be given. An inexpensive test is 
listed in the bibliography. 


7. A courtesy campaign may be conducted. 
Posters might be made. The most courteous 


student in school may be chosen at the close 
of a campaign. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibliography: 


STEPHENSON, M. B., and MILLETT, R. L., As 
Others Like You and a Test on Manners for 
Juniors. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1938. 


BLACK, KATHLEEN, Manners for Moderns. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1938. 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 
Part I. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938. 


ZUTAVERN, A. B., and BULLOCK, A. E., The Busi- 
ness of Life, pp. 81-104. Pasadena, Cal.: 
Commercial Textbook Co., Ltd., 1935. 
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HOW SHOULD NEW AND OLD STUDENTS ACT 
TOWARD EACH OTHER? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
Others, project 3, “What Is the Meaning of 
Courtesy ?”) 


1. To encourage an attitude of helpfulness on 
the part of the older students in the problem 
of orienting new students. 


2. To eradicate the custom of “hazing” new stu- 
dents. 


Students need to gain an appreciation of 
the incoming student’s problems. Students 
who are acquainted with the school routine 
can greatly aid the new students in making 
adjustment. A spirit of helpfulness can 
replace the former spirit of “hazing.” 


Background Information for Discussion: 


Newcomers in any neighborhood receive a 
special type of friendly help from those already 
established in the community. They are shown 
customs of the community and given advice of a 
* helpful nature. Soon they cultivate close friends 
‘among the members of the community. 


In school the new student is in much the same 
position as the new neighbor. He needs to learn 
the regulations and opportunities of the new 
environment. You can make it fun as well as a 
duty to aid the new students. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. “How did you feel the first month or so that 
you spent in this school?” may be the question 
the teacher uses to arouse discussion of the 
problem of new students. Students will proba- 
bly recall the bewildering experiences through 
which they passed as new students. Allow 
them to tell some of their experiences as new 


students. 


2. “What could have been done to have pre- 
vented you from having these feelings and 


experiences ?” may be the second topic for dis- 


_cussion. Students will offer suggestions which 


may be listed on the board. A list should be 
made of these suggestions which may be used 
at a later time in this project. 


. “Has anyone ever moved into your neighbor- 


hood who has never lived there before? What 
are some of the things your parents and 
neighbors did to help the newcomers?” This 
discussion topic may help the students see 
that it is customary to help newcomers. 


. “How do you treat new students in school?” 


This topic will probably include a discussion 
of some of the “hazing” methods used in the 
school as well as some of the aids given new 
students. 


. The topic, “How does this differ from the way 


in which adults treat newcomers in a com- 
munity?” may point out the helpfulness of 
many adults as compared with the lack of 
interest and unkind practices of many stu- 
dents. 


. “How should new students be treated by those 


who have been in school long enough to know 
the building and customs of the school?” This 
discussion topic is intended to arouse the stu- 
dents to offer a list of constructive sugges- 
tions which may lead the group to the formu- 
lation of a definite program of aid to new 
students. 


Each student may plan to converse with at 
least five new students before the next group 
meeting. During the conversation the older 
student should discover enough information 
from the new student so that he may suggest, 
in the next meeting, which older student or 
students he feels would be the person to help 
the new student. He should help the new 
student with at least one of his problems. 
This may occur during the conversation or 
as an outgrowth of the conversation. During 
the next meeting students should report on 
the progress which they have made in new 
student acquaintanceships. 


Students may assign themselves to some 
new student who is to be their ward. The 
older student can then be an older sister or 
brother to the newcomer for the entire year, 
helping that student with his problems. This 
practice which is used in many colleges and 
universities will work well in a high school 
also. 


A practice already well established in some 
schools is to have printed stickers which may 
be pasted into notebooks suggesting some of 
the basic rules for conduct in the school. 


Committees may be appointed to help the 
new students with special problems such as 
a committee on school regulations, a com- 


mittee on student activity, or a committee on 
getting acquainted with the students at school. 


7. It is suggested that a very definite program be 


planned for co-operation between new and old 
students. The students may plan this pro- 
gram themselves. They will be more enthu- 
siastic about the program if they plan it~ 
themselves. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibliography: 
ENDICOTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 


Lessons 6, 7, 8. Scranton, Pa.: International: 
Textbook Co., 1987. 
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HOW SHOULD BOYS AND GIRLS ACT TOWARD 
EACH OTHER? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. 


2. 


To encourage a healthy attitude toward the 
opposite sex. 


To satisfy the desires of the students to know 
just how to act with members of the opposite 
sex. 


Students are eager to learn how to ask for 
and accept “dates” and how to conduct them- 
selves with companions of the opposite sex. 
It is desirable to teach them the etiquette 
which applies to such conduct as well as to 
develop proper attitudes toward each other. 


By the time most students are in senior 
high school, (or earlier with some students), 
they are definitely interested in companion- 
ships with members of the opposite sex, even 
though they may. outwardly deny it. This 
interest is entirely natural and should be 
treated as such. It should be remembered 
that girls develop an interest in the opposite 
sex from one to three years earlier than boys. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. 


How do boys and girls differ from each other 
emotionally, mentally, and philosophically? 


Do you believe that — 


(1) Boys are careless about personal 
appearance while girls are very care- 
ful about it? 


(2) Boys are more active physically while 
girls are less active? 


(3) Boys become upset over small outward 
annoyances; girls over small emotional 
disturbances and worries? 


(4) Boys try to reason something through 
while girls go by “hunches” and make 
a decision faster? 


(5) Boys-can do short, quick jobs best 
while girls do long, hard tasks best? 


(6) Boys are careless of public opinion, 
while girls are over-careful of it? 


(7) Boys tend to be sports-minded and 
boastful while girls tend to be love- 
minded and romantic? 


2. Some of these differences may be accepted as 


real differences though we may disagree with 
others. None of them applies to all members 
of a group. 


Suggested Procedures: 
1. “What things do you notice that boys do 


differently from girls? What interests do boys 
and girls have in common? What interests 
are different?” These questions will open a 
discussion of the mental, emotional, and atti- 
tudinal differences between boys and girls. 


. After the class has explored the first topic, 


the teacher may call attention to the fact that 
the interest of the boys in girls and the girls 
in boys is an important part of their lives. 
She may then ask the boys, “What is the ideal 
girl?” and the girls, “What is the ideal boy?” 
The class will suggest the standards which 
may be used as criteria for becoming attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex. 


. “How do you make and accept or refuse 


‘dates’?” may be the subject of discussion or 
demonstration of correct and incorrect 
methods. The demonstration group may 
decide to show both correct and incorrect 
procedures. 


. “How should you act on a ‘date’?” may be the 


subject of a lengthy study in date etiquette. 
Discussion, dramatization, special reports, and 
simple tests on social usage may well be 
utilized. There is such a test listed in the 
bibliography. Probably the most effective 
method would be to invite several “popular” 
boys and girls or those who most nearly meet 
the standards for the ideal boy and girl set by 
the home room group to meet with that group. 
These boys and girls can then discuss a list of 
questions which the home room group has 
raised in a previous meeting, or they may 
discuss questions which individual students 
raise during the meeting. This group could 
also discuss Suggested Procedure, number 3. 


5. In some communities or schools it may be 


unwise to introduce a discussion of two other 
topics that interest young people greatly, 
namely, dance etiquette and “petting.” A 
suggested discussion of these topics is intro- 
duced below for use in situations where there 
are no strong social taboos. There is little 
doubt but that these are vital and legitimate 
topics from the point of view of the high 
school boy or girl. 


“Petting” is a partial stimulation and sat- 
isfaction of the sex drive which is one of the 
most important and sacred cornerstones of 
our lives and of society. In America, at least, 
the home and family is built on the love of a 
man and woman for each other. With the 
expression of this love go several responsi- 
bilities — establishing a home, raising chil- 
dren, care and provision for the family. These 
are the outcomes of this drive. Society 
demands that these obligations be cared for. 
Until one is able to assume the obligations 
and responsibilities attending the satisfaction 
of this drive, it is better for one mentally, 
physically, and emotionally to sublimate the 
drive, i.e., turn its power into other ways of 
creation and expression. Some of these are: 
(1) play tennis, go swimming, or go hiking 
with friends of the opposite sex; (2) develop 
an interest in some scientific, collecting, or 
artistic field and do something creative in that 
field; (8) indulge in vigorous activity; (4) 
try expression of self through art, writing, 
or music, or being helpful to other people. 
When one is able to assume the obligations 
and responsibilities of the sex drive, satis- 
faction will be greater for having sublimated 
it rather than having taken half-pleasures at 
an earlier age. 


(1) The place of “petting” in the lives of 
high school students should be dis- 
cussed if the teacher feels competent 
to direct it. One of the most effective 
ways of handling this discussion will 
be to use a group of outstanding 
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leaders among the students as a panel 
group. If the teacher will be sym- 
pathetic and understanding, this dis- 
cussion may be very satisfactory. 
However, any expression of shock or 
too apparent disapproval on the part 
of the teacher will destroy the atmos- 
phere for effective discussion. This 
method has been tried and found use- 
ful when the teacher is sympathetic. 


The panel group of students will 
lead discussion and attempt to answer 
any questions raised by members of 
the group. 


(2) “How should I act at a dance?” is a 
question which will bring forth a dis- 
cussion of dance etiquette. The stu- 
dents will suggest courtesies. Perhaps 
dramatizations of good and poor dance 
etiquette may teach the subject under 
discussion more effectively than a lec- 
ture. A test on social usage may be 
used. Students in school who are con- 
sidered popular may be invited to form 
a panel discussion group which would 
follow the class discussion on dance 
etiquette. i 


If school dances are few in number, 
perhaps the home room group can pro- 
mote a few school dances so students 
may better learn how to be at ease 
when dancing. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibliography: 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 


Chapters XVIII, XIX, XX. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1938. 


STEPHENSON, M. B., and MiLLeETT, R. L., As 


Others Like You, and a Test on Manners for 


Juniors. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1936. 
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WHAT OPPORTUNITIES ARE THERE IN SCHOOL FOR ME 
TO LEARN HOW TO GET ALONG WITH OTHERS? 


Purpose of this Project: 2. School opportunities for improved human 
1. To concentrate the attention of the students relationships are: a 
on their human relationships. Group classroom activity 


Club activity and meetings 
Committee work 
Activity in the group guidance meeting 


2. To arouse an “awareness” of pleasing per- 
sonality elements. 


8. To encourage the students to cultivate pleas- 


ing personalities. You may enlarge your opportunities by in- 

eluding in your school program any of the 

Students are eager to make friends and be opportunities mentioned here which are not 
“popular.” Any information or activity which already included in your program at school. 


will aid them in improving their human rela- 
tionships will be of interest to the average Suggested Procedures: 


student. 
1. The discussion may be introduced by the 
: $ teacher with a statement similar to this: 
Background Information for Discussion: “Think of your best friend. What do you 
1.. A self-rating chart may help you check your- like about your friend? What qualities does 
self each day on your accomplishments in he or she have which have made you feel that 
expressing a pleasing personality. You may he or she deserves the title of being your best 
decide on the statements to include in your friend?” or “Think of the person you know 


chart or you may use this chart. who has the most friends and is most popular. 


HOW WELL DO I GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE EACH DAY? 


Look at the chart on this page. You will notice with people. At the close of the day read each 
that at the left side of the chart are eight state- statement again. Decide whether or not you 
ments. Across the page are squares after each behaved in accordance with the statement. If 
statement. Each vertical row of squares repre- all day long you did as the statement directs, place 
sents a day. At the top of the page, in the space a (+) sign in the proper column after it. If this 
provided, write the dates of the next few days. was only partially true, place a (?) there. If the 
Each morning read all statements through so you statement does not fit your behavior, place a (—) 
will remember what to do when you are working there. iA 


DAY OF MONTH 


STATEMENT 


1. I respected the rights of others. - - =i - bet 


2. I showed attention to others. - - PAER T s ETEA 
8. I did not do things to feel important. = - -- - - - "= 7 


4. I controlled my temper. - = = > D at a s £ P 
5. I acted cheerful whether I was or not. - - - - - - - 


6. I was interested in my friends’ affairs without being too curious about 
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What qualities does this person have which 
make him or her so well liked?” The differ- 
ence between being well liked and being the 
belle of the school may be pointed out. 


2. The teacher may point out that some studies 
have been made of qualities which make 
people well liked. He may list on the board 
the reasons people are well liked. 


3. Now the attention may be turned to the 
individual student, giving him a chance to 
analyze his relations with other people. Per- 
haps the use of some test such as Donald 
Laird’s might help the student to analyze 
himself. When he has carefully considered 
his assets and liabilities, time may be set aside 
for personal counseling on how to strengthen 
the one and minimize the other. In person- 
ality training it is essential that each day 
some reminder be given the student concern- 
ing his problem so that the student remembers 
to apply the principles of conduct which he is 
learning. A reminder might be written on 
the boards of the various classrooms which 
the students attend emphasizing some prin- 
ciple of conduct. For example, on one day 
the board might bear the statement: “Be 
tolerant of the viewpoints of others.” Each 
teacher might then create situations where 
tolerance must be practiced on that day. 


4. The self-rating chart may be studied and 
used as an aid to the development of pleasing 
personalities. This chart should be considered 
a personal matter and should not be seen by 
anyone except the student who keeps it. Dis- 
cuss the items in this chart, or have students 
contribute items for a similar one. “What are 
the things that determine how well I get along 
with others?” 


5. Have students list the opportunities in their 
school for learning how to get along with 
others. The ones listed under number 2 in 
Background Information for Discussion are 
merely the broad groups which should be con- 
sidered. The relative values ‘of these oppor- 
tunities for actually “rubbing elbows” ‘and 
learning from the experience might be dis- 
cussed and perhaps the group situations rated 
in this connection. 


6. “How does one learn from experience in group 
situations?” might be discussed. Have stu- 
dents suggest what they have learned about 
themselves from past group experiences or 
what they have learned about others from 
seeing them in groups. How can one tell a 
friend about a mistake he made in a group 
situation? 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


EDWARDS, JILL, Personality Pointers. Indiana- 
polis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1935. 


ELLIOTT, H. S., and ELLIOTT, G. L., Solving Per- 
sonal Problems. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1936. 


LAD, D. A., Why We Don’t Like People. New 
York: A. L. Glaser and Co., Inc., 1985. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 


pp. 65-90. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1938. . 


EASTBURN, L. A., KELLEY, V. H., and FALK, C. J., 
Planning Your Life for School and Society, 
pp. 159-236. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1939. 
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HOW DOES MY HEALTH AFFECT MY 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHERS? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. To establish, in so far as possible, better 
health habits and conditions in the lives of the 
students, in school and out. 


2. To arouse an awareness of what is essential 
in health knowledge. 


This subject should include a discussion of 
what friends feel is essential in general health, 

. the methods of establishing these conditions 
and a study of health propaganda advertising. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. Conditions of health of others which may 
seem important to you are: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Skin: Skin should be clean — not all 
youth can have clear skin because acne 
is a common condition of adolescence 
and will pass away as the youth be- 
comes an adult. Two of the causes of 
acne are clogged sweat pores and rapid 
growth. Let us remember the differ- 
ence between clear skin and clean skin. 
Everyone can have clean skin. 


Breath: Breath should be sweet. The 
cause of an offensive breath may be 
ineffectively brushed teeth, diseased 
tonsils, or a digestive disturbance. 


Posture: You can have good posture 
if you practice a few simple exercises 
which will help you to be posture- 
conscious. 


2. Health is essential for popularity because: 
(1) Your ability to participate in activity 


(2) 


(play) depends on your general health. 
The group enjoys those who are able 
to play with them. 


Enthusiasm and pep make a person 
well-liked. 


8. The essential elements of good health are 
nutrition, activity; rest, sleep, and freedom 
from infection. 


4. The school can aid you in establishing and 
maintaining good health. Some suggestions 


are: 


(1) Clean, attractive lunchrooms may be 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


provided in which conversations occur, 
but undue noise and clatter is barred. 
It is then possible to practice good 
habits of eating and good table man- 
ners. 


Rest and relaxation periods may be 
provided at intervals during the day. 


Enough time should be allowed be- 
tween classes so you may relax with 
your friends and have time to take 
care of any personal needs. 


Rules for hall conduct should bar only 
what is dangerous, destructive, or dis- 
courteous, such as running in crowded 
hallways, yelling, pushing, etc. 


Adequate light should be provided at 
all times. 


Good ventilation should be provided at 
all times. 


Those who have been ill should be 
checked carefully by a doctor or a 
nurse before being allowed to return 
to the school group. 


Preventive medicine should be taught 
and practiced. 


Everyone should be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in some healthful 
leisure-time activity. 


5. Some facts about advertised health remedies 
that you should know: 


(1) 


The consumer is now protected by a 
1988 addition to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s authority to prosecute 
fraudulent and misleading advertis- 
ing. Nevertheless, we should look for 
the facts of an advertisement as 
opposed to colorful, extravagant, or 
appealing adjectives and illustrations. 
The law is designed to give the con- 


sumer particularly good protection 
against misleading advertising of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. At the 
same time we should strive against 
being influenced by other than the 
facts of the advertisement. 


(2) An even more evident truth is that the 
safest protection for your health is to 
take a remedy only upon the advice of 
a reputable physician rather than to 
attempt to diagnose your own ills and 
prescribe your own remedies. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Ask the class to draw a line down the center 


of a sheet of paper. Ask them to list on the 
left-hand side all general health conditions 
which help to establish pleasant relations with 
people and on the right-hand side all general 
health conditions which establish unpleasant 
relations with people or cause them to leave 
you alone. 


. Discuss the papers. The valuable suggestions 
may be written on the board and copied by 
the entire class. During this discussion stress 
the thought that health is an aid to popularity. 


. “How can I establish the health conditions 
which will aid me in my relations with other 
people?” may be the subject of the second dis- 
cussion. Students may offer many helpful 
suggestions. This should include a discussion 
of health propaganda and ways of recognizing 
quacks. 


. Have each student analyze his general health 
and list the habits or activities which he 
should develop to improve his relations with 
people. This analysis should be based on the 
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eriteria set up by the class in their discussion 
of good health habits. A discussion of the 
prevalence of acne and its causes should be 
carried on in class. 


5. Have each student keep a record of his health 


achievement. 


6. “What can the school do to help establish 


conditions of good health among all stu- 
dents?” may be the subject of a discussion. 
Perhaps committees may be appointed to help 
establish some of these services in the school. 
A very definite campaign may be planned to 
improve the general health conditions of the 
students in the school system. 


7. Have students break up into small groups and 


give each group some fairly extensive adver- 
tisement. Instruct them to select and list all 
of the objective facts as opposed to appeals 
and imagination. Each group will report its 
findings back to the larger group. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibliography: 


CHASE, STUART, and SCHLINK, F. J, Your 


Money’s Worth, Chapter VII. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1981. 


CRAWFORD, C. C., CooLEY, E. G., and TRILLING- 


HAM, C. C., Living Your Life, Chapter XII, 
“Health.” Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. 


Nasu, J. B., Teachable Moments. New York: At 


S. Barnes and Co., 1938. 


PROSSER, W. A., and ANDERSON, C. A., Informa- 


tion Book on Keeping Physically Fit, Chapters 
VII-IX. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1936. 
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HOW DOES MY PERSONAL APPEARANCE AFFECT MY 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHERS? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
Others, project 7, “How Does My Health 
Affect My Relationships with Others ?”) 


. To arouse a consciousness of the advantages 
of good grooming. 


. To teach some of the principles of maintain- 
ing a good appearance. 


About the time students leave the gang 
stage to seek companions among the members 
of the opposite sex, they become conscious of 
good grooming. At this time a lesson on the 
effect of personal appearance on one’s rela- 
tionships with others is pertinent. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. When you are introduced to someone whom 


you have never seen before, you decide what 
kind of a person he or she is partially by his 
response to the introduction and partially by 
his personal appearance. Of course, you don’t 
consciously analyze his appearance, but these 
are some of the things that enter into your 
general impression of him: 


(1) Is he clean? (hands, nails, clothes, 
teeth) 


(2) Is his posture good? (head up, shoul- 
ders back, back.straight) 


(8) Are his clothes clean, pressed, neat, 
and appropriate? (buttons on, colors 
harmonize) 


(4) Is his hair combed? 


(5) Are there any disagreeable odors about 
him? (body odor, bad breath, strong 
scent, or pomade) 


(6) Does he appear cheerful or sullen, 
alert or dull? 


2. While you are judging others by these stand- 


ards, what are they deciding about you ? They 


are forming an opinion of you based on these 
same points of personal appearance. Of 
course, if you know you are going to be 
introduced to someone, you may clean up for 
the introduction; but unexpected occurrences 
are apt to mean a great deal to us. Quite 
unexpectedly you may be introduced to some- 
one who might come to mean a great deal in 
your life; or you may be called on suddenly 
to appear on the stage at an assembly before 
the whole school. If you feel poorly groomed 
on such an occasion, you may stammer and be 
ill at ease. Nothing strengthens self-con- 
fidence like knowing that you look well. 


Friends may be made or lost on the basis 
of personal appearance. 


If you are staying at home on a Saturday 
afternoon, you may be wearing old, soiled 
clothes. The door bell rings and that new 
young boy or girl in the neighborhood has 
come to call on you. What will be his first 
reaction? When can old and soiled clothes 
be worn? 


8. Jobs may be made or lost on the basis of 


personal appearance. Employers are influ- 
enced by personal appearance just as friends 
are. If you were going to hire a person to 
work near you, what type of person would 
you look for? If you were to hire someone 
to be your representative with your custom- 
ers, what type of person would you choose? 
Naturally you wish to have a good reputation 
so your employees must be personally pleasing 
to your customers. 


. Some of the requirements for pleasing per- 


sonal appearance are good health, cleanliness, 
good posture, and appropriate clothing. These 
requirements may be met by the formation of 
certain habits. 


(1) Health may be achieved by daily care 
of the teeth, proper diet, and adequate 
rest. 

(2) Cleanliness requires the formation of 
such habits as these: è 


Bathe daily if possible, or at least 
wash well each day. 


TS 


Clean your finger nails before meals 
just as you wash your hands. 
Use a nail file or clipper at least 
once a week. 


Brush your hair vigorously morning 
and night. Comb it frequently 
during the day. If you use hair 
oil or pomade, use it very spar- 
ingly. 


Change your underclothing fre- 
quently. You may even wish to 
use a deodorant. 


Avoid wearing wrinkled or soiled 
outer clothing. 


Girls should use cosmetics carefully 
and sparingly. 


(3) Good posture may be maintained if 
you will practice standing and sitting 
as if you were suspended from the 
ceiling by a wire which is attached to 
the middle of your chest. This means 
your chin must be in and your body 
straight. 


(4) Appropriate clothing means clothes 
which are clean, neat, simple, and 
suitable to the occasion. Clothes 
should not attract attention but on the 
other hand they should have the ap- 
pearance of being well cared for. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1, “When you are introduced to someone whom 
you have never seen before, how do you decide 
what kind of a person he or she is?” may be 
the subject of the first discussion. Allow the 
students to think in terms of others first. The 
point will be understood more clearly. 


2. “How do others judge you when you are 
introduced to them?” This question will turn 
the attention of the student to himself objec- 
tively which is the purpose of this project. 


8. “What are the factors which determine per- 
sonal appearance?” The students should 
volunteer all the suggestions. If not all the 
general classifications are mentioned, perhaps 
the teacher may indirectly contribute to the 
discussion. Examples should be given for 
each general classification. 


4. The group may be divided into committees to 
prepare demonstrations or dramatizations of 
the effect of personal appearance on one’s 
relationship to others. Such demonstrations 
would include presenting both good and poor 
personal appearance. The demonstration 
might be a fashion show, well groomed or 
careless appearance at job applications or 
introductions, etc. 


5. Some committees could present group dis- 
cussions (panels or round table) to the class 
on the points of grooming upon which mem- 
bers of the class have disagreed. 


6. Personal appearance may be emphasized 
throughout the school by posters or campaigns 
conducted by the students. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 
Chapter XXV. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1938. 

STEPHENSON, M. B., and MILLETT, R. L., As 
Others Like You and a Test on Manners for 
Juniors. Bloomington, TIl.: McKnight and 
McKnight, 1936. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


ALLEN, BETTY, and BRIGGS, M. P., Behave Your- 
self, pp. 14-21. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1987. 

ENDICOTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
Lesson 82, pp. 184-185. Scranton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1987, 

MCANDREW, WILLIAM, editor, Social Studies, 
Chapter VII, “You and Your Person.” Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1985, 
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WHAT DO I DO TO BE VALUABLE AS A 
MEMBER OF A GROUP? 


Purpose of this Project: 


i. 


2. 


To arouse interest in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 


To learn the value of organization and co- 
operation. 


The necessity of co-operation and of care- 
ful choice of leaders, as well as the method of 
conducting a group meeting should be im- 
pressed on the minds of all new students. 
Older students need to review this subject 
matter frequently. This project is intended 
for new students and for groups that have 
not studied parliamentary law. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


10; 


America is a country of organization and 
co-operation. Every citizen co-operates in the 
leadership of our government, for government 
officials in positions of importance are elected 
by the people whom they represent. Every- 
where in America there are clubs that elect 
presidents and other officers. The same prin- 
ciples of selection and of organization exist 
in clubs which exist in our national, state, 
county, and local governments. 


. Parliamentary procedure may be defined as 


the rules which have been set up interna- 
tionally by which an efficient and systematic 
business meeting is conducted. Students who 
know these rules may lead an organization 
meeting both now and as adults. 


. Three principles on which parliamentary pro- 


cedure is based are: consideration must be 
giyen to all, the majority rules, and there is 
a definite order of business at all meetings. 


4, You should know the simple parliamentary 


procedure rules such as: 
Nomination and election of officers. 


Order of business. (It is necessary for at 
least the president to know the order in 
which business is to come before the 


group.) 
The form for stating a motion. 
The form for seconding a motion. 
The form for adjourning a meeting. 
The method of obtaining the floor. 
The purpose of the constitution. 
Parliamentary etiquette. 
A majority vote. 
A plurality vote. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. The question, “What do I do to be valuable as 


a member of a group?” should be discussed. 
Allow the suggestions to come from the class. 
Parliamentary rules may not even be men- 
tioned by the students. Discuss all sugges- 
tions mentioned by the students before intro- 
ducing parliamentary procedure, provided the 
students do not suggest it. 


. “Of what value is parliamentary practice?” 


may be the second topic for discussion. The 
teacher may use an illustration to stimulate 
the discussion. Here is a suggested illustra- 
tion: In the spring of 1939 the Future 
Farmers of America held state contests 
throughout the United States in chapter- 
conducting exercises. The boys had to pre- 
sent three problems in parliamentary pro- 
cedure while they conducted their meeting. 


——————— s a 


They were asked questions on parliamentary club so that it will not become tiresome to the 
procedure by the judges. The team which members. Perhaps it may be a parliamentary 
won in each state won on the basis of how procedure club set up for a short period of 
much parliamentary procedure they had mas- time to study parliamentary procedure. 
tered. Why did the Future Farmers of 

America choose this subject for their state 5. Encourage the practice of good organization 
contests? procedure and parliamentary practice in stu- 


dent activity participation. 


8. When interest is aroused, allow the students 
to discover information about parliamentary 
procedure either by visiting clubs in the school Teachers’ Bibliography: 

or by reading manuals on the subject. 

PALMER, E., A New Parliamentary Manual. New 


4. Form a guidance club and allow the president York: Noble and Noble, 1927. 
to conduct meetings. Set up committees for ROBERT, H. M., Robert’s Rules of Order. Chicago: 
aiding students with special problems such as Scott, Foresman and Co., 1915. 
the study committee to aid those students who 
find conditions for study difficult, etc. Allow 
the group to decide what committees shall 
function. However, it is suggested that if a WHITNEY, B. A., Parliamentary Guide and Prac- 
club be formed, the adviser should be careful tical Chart. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 
to see that there is enough activity for the 1926. 


Students’ Bibliography: 
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HOW CAN I RECOGNIZE AND CO-OPERATE 
WITH A GOOD LEADER? 


Purpose of this Project: 


_ 
bs 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
Others, project 9, “What Do I Do to be Valu- 
able as a Member of a Group?”) 


To develop in each student the ability to 
recognize the qualities which make a good 
leader. 


. To acquaint students with good leaders. 


Recognition of qualities of good leader- 
ship is extremely important in our democracy. 
A discussion of what the qualities of a good 
leader are, followed by an opportunity to 
observe such qualities will answer the first 
part of the problem. This project is particu- 
larly valuable just before a school election. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


i: 


2. 


To choose good leaders it is necessary for our 
citizens to: 


(1) Have a clear understanding of the 
qualities of good leadership. 


(2) Know the candidates for office well 
enough to determine whether or not 
they have these qualities. 


(3) Want real leaders in office. 
(4) Be willing to follow the leaders chosen. 


Some of the qualities of a good leader to be 
discussed are: 


(1) Ability to co-operate 
(2) Ability to continue working at a task 


(3) Ability to direct others without giving 
offense 


(4) Ability to organize 

(5) Consideration for others 
(6) Courage 

(7) Friendliness 

(8) Honesty 

(9) Poise 

(10) Sincerity 


8. Outstanding leaders from whose lives we may 


learn much are such historic characters as 
Lincoln, Jane Addams, Helen Keller, George 
Washington, Theodore Roosevelt, the Wright 
brothers, Zola, Disraeli, Greeley, Audubon, 
Bok, Muir, Burroughs, Booker T. Washington, 
Pasteur, and Reis. Who are others, both in 
the past and present, through whose lives we 
may learn the qualities of a good leader? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Each member of the class may be asked to 


choose the person in the class he feels is the 
best leader and write why he thinks so. A 
discussion of these papers will draw the atten- 
tion of the class to the qualities of a good 
leader. These qualities may be listed on the 
board. 


. Students may mention persons who possess 


some of these qualities, pointing out what 
quality the person possesses. These persons 
may be students, local, state, or national 
leaders, or people of prominence in the world. 


. A study of the characteristics of the great 


leaders past and present may be made through 
the use of the biographical material in the 
library. 


4. Practice in wise choice of leaders may be 
gained in the school situation by holding real 
or mock school elections in the same manner 
that governmental elections are held. 


If candidates are asked to build a platform 
for election and to speak about their platform, 
if students are allowed to hold frank discus- 
sions of candidates’ leadership qualities, and 
if faculty veto power is removed, the students 
will have about the same voting situation as 
adults find in our civil elections. 


Complete freedom in choice of candidates 
for civil elections is the rule in our democracy 
and should be in school elections if the stu- 
dents are to learn judgment in the process. 
It is better for a student to make errors while 
still in school than be protected in school from 
his inexperienced judgment and then be 
forced to use it later in similar life situations 
where the consequences of poor judgment may 
be serious. 


5. Frank discussion of candidates in civil elec- 
tions will aid the students in learning the 
proper inquisitive attitude to hold when they 
are able to vote in civil elections. Discovery 
of where to find facts about candidates should 
be a part of the student’s study. Serious 
consideration of the leaders of our govern- 
ment is a principle which should be instilled 
into every prospective American citizen. 


6. In his book entitled The Education of Youth 
for Leadership Jones states that in some 


schools candidates are required to answer a 
list of questions. These answers are then 
printed along with the answers of all the other 
candidates for the same office. Copies are 
distributed to all students. Discuss whether 
or not this is a good procedure. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


JONES, A. J., The Education of Youth for Leader- 
ship, pp. 222-227, Part III. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1988. 


Bocarpus, E. S., Leaders and Leadership. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934, 


BROWN, MARION, Leadership Among High School 
Pupils. New York: Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


Casson, H. N., Tips on Leadership. New York: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 1927. 


TEAD, ORDWAY, Art of Leadership, Chapters I- 
VII, IX-XII. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 


EASTBURN, L. A., KELLEY, V. H., and FALK, C. J., 
Planning Your Life for School and Society, 
Chapter XIII, “Leaders and Followers in Com- 
munity Life.” New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1989. 
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WHAT IS MY RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD THE 
PROPERTY OF OTHERS? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. 


2. 


1. 


To teach respect for public property and the 
property of others. 


To arouse a desire in our future citizens to 
assume the responsibility for protecting the 
property of others from destruction by less 
socially-minded persons. 


. To encourage students to protect public pro- 


perty as if it were their own because in a 
larger sense it is their own. 


The difference between liberty and license 
and other problems of honesty such as the 
disposition of lost articles, defacing public 
property, or returning borrowed articles re- 
quire frank discussion. Often students have 
not learned accepted standards of behavior 
regarding these matters because they have 
not even thought of such problems. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


What should be the policy in book borrowing 
and lending? When people borrow your books 
they “forget” to return them to you. How 
do you feel about the book which you have 
lost? Which is returned to you in damaged 
condition? 


. Why should one take lost articles to the “Lost 


and Found”? 


When Jim reached his third hour class, 
there was a pencil on the desk where he sat. 
He put it in his pocket and said nothing. Was 
this being dishonest? How would the person 
feel who lost the pencil? 


. What should be our attitude towards the pro- 


perty of others? During the floods of 1937 
the militia guarding the ruins were ordered 
to shoot to kill anyone who tampered with any 
property. Why was this necessary? 


. During football season intense rivalry often 


brings serious vandalism of school property 
by students from rival schools. Can students 
destroy property and be excused for it when 
prison or a stiff fine would be the punishment 
if it were done by adults? 


. Why should I be interested in caring for 


public property? Public property belongs to 
all. When it is built, extreme care is used to 
make it durable, serviceable, and beautiful. 
These properties are paid for by the tax- 
payers. Would you deliberately steal money 
from your parents and neighbors? They are 
the taxpayers. 


. What can I do to help protect public property? 


Never mar public property yourself and try 
to exert your influence to keep less thoughtful 
citizens from marring it. 


. What can I do to help protect private pro- 


perty? If you borrow something, be sure to 
return it in good condition. 


. Here are some typical definite dishonesties 


and borderline cases. Perhaps you can see 
similarities and differences between the two 
lists: 
Typical Definite Dishonesties 
(1) Taking another’s bicycle 
(2) Taking something from a locker 
(3) Keeping money or property found 
(4) Siphoning gas from a car 


(5) Taking a basket ball from the athletic 
equipment room 


(6) “Swiping” dessert intended for a 
school banquet 


Borderline Cases 


(1) Riding another’s bicycle without his 
permission 


—— ee auaa aa 


(2) Opening the locker of a friend without 
his permission though you don’t take 
anything 

(8) “Forgetting” tc return borrowed pro- 
perty 


(4) Allowing borrowed property to become 
damaged and returning it to the owner 
in that condition 


(5) Writing names on the walls 


(6) Damaging property of other schools 
during rivalry over games 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. The first seven items under Background In- 
formation for Discussion should be considered 
separately. The class may be divided into 
small groups so that each group may discuss 
one or two of the topics and report to the 
class following the discussion. The teacher 
should help each group establish the best 
methods of analysis. 


2. “What are the values I receive for being 
honest?” may be the subject of a general 
discussion. The purpose of this discussion 
is to allow the student to see that he is the 
greatest loser when he disobeys moral laws so 
he will want to be honest. 


3. “Why should I be interested in caring for 
public property?” This discussion may arouse 
interested attention from a purely personal 
economic viewpoint. 


4. “What can we do to help protect public pro- 
perty?” Perhaps the class will offer sugges- 
tions such as appoint committees to help care 
for public property, reprimand persons found 
marring public property, and refrain from 


marring it yourself. Campaigns may be car- 
ried on in school to impress the student body 
with the necessity of caring for public pro- 
perty. 


5. “What should be our responsibility towards 
property belonging to other people?” The 
class should now understand that property of 
others as well as public property should be 
treated even more carefully than one’s own 
property. 


6. What are the differences between typical defi- 
nite dishonesties and borderline situations 
such as those listed under Background Infor- 
mation for Discussion? The purpose of this 
discussion will be to allow students to see the 
reasons the borderline incidents: are dishon- 
esties of a subtle type. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


GERMANE, C. E., and GERMANE, E. G., Character 
Education, Part I. New York: Silver, Burdett 
and Co., 1929. 


HARTSHORNE, H., Character in Human Relations, 
pp. 281-290. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1932. ` 


NEUMANN, HENRY, Lives in the Making, Part III. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century and Co., 1982, 


McKown, HARRY C., Character Education, ‘Chap- 


ters XI and XV. New York: McGraw-Hi 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. pr 


Students’ Bibliography: 


ENDICOTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons 
Lessons 7 and 73. Scranton, Pa.: Interna- 
tional Textbook Co., 1937. 
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WHAT CAN I GET OUT OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES THAT 
WILL HELP ME PERSONALLY? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should be used in close rela- 
tionship to or with a review of Orientation to 
School, project 4, “What Activities Are Of- 
fered in My School and How Can I Get into 
Them?”) 


. To enable the student to see the personal 
values of participation in student activities. 


. To encourage the student to enjoy social rela- 
tionships with fellow students. 


. To encourage the student to develop an inter- 
est in activities which will be valuable and 
enjoyable. 


The discussion of this question will be 
determined by the size of the school. A large 
school will be faced with the problem of limit- 
ing the student activities. A small school 
will have to encourage participation in what- 
ever the school can offer the student body. 
In schools where organized activity is very 
limited, some of the students in the guidance 
group may be instrumental in increasing the 
opportunities for student activity in the 
school. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. The values of student activities in general are 
to help me to: 


choose a vocation 

use my leisure time advantageously 
make more friends 

develop special capabilities 
become a more intelligent citizen 
develop a pleasing personality 
develop leadership 


2. Some values of student government are to 


help me to: 
gain a realization of good citizenship 


accept individual responsibility for civic 
affairs 


run my own affairs to better advantage 


8. Some values of physical education are to help 


me to: 
be a good sport 
have a stronger, healthier body 


prevent ills by learning hygiene and health 
consciousness 


learn to use some of my leisure time well 


learn acceptable social conduct 


4. Some values of hobby clubs are to help me to: 


develop leisure-time activities 


share others’ opinions on similar hobbies or 
avocations 


develop interests, some of which are carried 
in adult life 


discover vocations 
develop skill in the hobby 


. Some values of foreign language or literature 


clubs are to help me to: 


learn that pleasant social relations may be 
had in cultural activities 


develop habits of thinking which will bring 
enjoyment in later years 


develop skill in using the language 


. Willing acceptance and prompt fulfillment of 


any responsibility given me by an organiza- 
tion will increase my prestige with the stu- 
dent activity groups. 


———— eee 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. “Of what value are student activities?” may 
be the topic for an introductory discussion. 
The values may be listed on the board as they 
are suggested by the students. 


2. A discussion of specific activities in the school 
system should follow the general discussion. 
All activities offered to the student should be 
discussed, generally or specifically, depending 
on the amount of activity in the school. Dur- 
ing this discussion the specific values of 
individual organizations should be considered. 


8. Perhaps some students will wish to visit cer- 
tain activities. Committees may be sent to 
investigate these activities. Perhaps a visit- 
ing day may be arranged. Reports to the 
group may follow. No obligation to join 
organizations should be attached to these 
visits. They are for the purpose of discover- 
ing values. 


4, The teacher may encourage the students to 
join activities in which they show an interest, 
but this should be done individually, and only 
in cases of extreme shyness. Definite time 
allowance in the time budget for participation 
in student activity will encourage some stu- 
dents to join activities. 


5. Reports on the satisfactions the students have 
derived from their student activities may be . 
presented later in the year. 


6. If a student government organization does not 
exist, the guidance group may initiate some 
form of student government providing the 
consent of the administrators of the school is 
gained. 


7. If there is need in the school system for some 
form of student service such as hall monitors, 
perhaps through the guidance group a project 
could -be worked out whereby the students 
may volunteer for service. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


FRETWELL, E. K., Extra Curricular Activities in 
Secondary Schools, Chapters VI and VII. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 


ROEMER, JOSEPH, ALLEN, C. F., and YARNELL, 
D. A., Basie Student Activities. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Co., 1935. - 


Students’ Bibliography: 


ENDICOTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
Lesson 13. Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1937. 
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A 


HOW CAN I BECOME A GOOD LEADER? 


Purpose of this Project: inferior students to overrate themselves and 
(Use Orientation to Others, project 10, superior students to underrate themselves. 
“How Can I Recognize and Co-operate with 
a Good Leader?” first and follow with this Background Information for Discussion: 
topic later in the same year or in the year You studied the qualities which a good leader 


folloydag:) possesses when you discussed the question, “How 


1. To develop in each student the ability to €22, e a n eras bain Ai pan 


recognize qualities of leadership. in himectt. become a good leader. You may rate yourself on 

2. To attempt to develop some of the charac- leadership qualities and discover which leader- 

teristics of a good leader in each student. ship qualities you possess and which qualities you 

need to develop. Your classmates may help you 

The teacher must remember in using the by rating you as they see you. Here is a rating 
rating scale that there is a tendency for scale which you may use. 


Is ee ee a good leader now? Nour Namie 3 es 


Here is a list of five qualities which good leaders usually have. Below each item you will find 
several statements. Think of the person you are rating as you read each statement (this person may 
be yourself of course). Try to remember examples of that person’s conduct which will help you to 
answer the question to the very best of your ability. Check the statement which, in your own opinion, 
best answers the question. Do not ask anyone else for his opinion, but answer the question using 
only your own judgment. 


Does he or she 
A. Work With Others? 


__ ee aS eee eee 


Never works with Seldom works with Frequently works Usually works with Always works with 
others. others. with others. others. others. 


B. Direct Others Without Irritating Them? 
| | 


Always irritates Usually irritates Frequently irritates Seldom irritates Never irritates 
others. others. others. others. others. 


C. Consider the Feelings of Others? 
| | 
Seldom considers Frequently considers Usually considers Always considers 
Neva r tools others’ feelings. others’ feelings. others’ feelings. 
D. Express Friendliness? 
| 


Never friendly. Seldom friendly. Frequently friendly. Usually friendly. Always friendly. 
E. Show Self-Confidence? 
l | 


shows shows Frequently shows Usually shows Always shows 
NO oto E AAA, self-confidence. self-confidence. self-confidence. 


Suggested Procedures: When the ratings have been made, collect 
the papers. The teacher can compile the 
1. Discuss the qualities of leadership with the group ratings. It would be possible to have 
class. Refer to the previously mentioned pro- help in this matter if the teacher does not 
ject for review discussion material. It will reveal the authorship of the rating nor whose 
be advisable if most of the suggestions for ratings are being compiled. The compiled 
good leadership come from the class. A self- group rating and the student’s rating of him- 
rating chart and a rating chart for anonymous self may then be the subject of further study. 
ratings by the group of each individual will be If his opinion of himself varies greatly from 
important parts of this work. A suggested the group opinion, the explanation must be 
form is included under Background Informa- carefully and constructively handled during 
tion for Discussion, but this form may be an individual consultation period. 


changed to conform to the needs of the group. 
The chart may be mimeographed so that each 3. Constructive development of qualities of good 


student may rate himself and his classmates leadership may be attempted. Some charac- 
on qualities of leadership. It is advised that teristics may be encouraged through class- 
no more than five items be used on the scale. room work and others through extracurricu- 
If the teacher intends to use the rating scale lar activity. 


as it is arranged, the listed qualities should 
be included in the discussion of leadership 4. Repeat the rating process and compilation 


qualities. late in the year to establish an incentive for 
improvement throughout the year and a check 
2. Introduce the rating scale with a discussion of up on improvement at the close of the year. 


the importance to the student of rating him- 
self and others accurately. Have the class 
divide themselves into groups of eight or ten 
and then each member of the group will rate | Teachers’ Bibliography: 


everyone in his group including himself. Have JONES, A. J., The Education of Youth for Lead 


the students clearly understand that no one p 5 

but the ‘vie will Kuta thea telics thes give en re pea York: McGraw- 
each student. It may be wise to separate 3 4 

members of each group when seating them. BELLINGRATH, G. C., Qualities Associated with 


Leadership in the Extra Curricular Activities 
of the High School. New York: Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1930. 


The same rating scale form may be used 
when the student rates himself and plots the 
group’s composite rating of him if the title 
question is changed to “What Kind of a 
Leader am I?” and these directions are used: Students’ Bibliography: 

“Here is your rating scale on qualities of 
leadership. The rating in red pencil is the a ome a of Leadership, Chapters I- 
rating given you by several members of your a tll bar ork: Whittlesey House, 
group. The other rating is your own. Later ri aieii Co., Inc., 1935. 
this year the ratings will be made again. CRAWFORD, C. C., Cooley, E. G., and TRILLING- 
They will be recorded on this same chart in HAM, C. C., Living Your Life, Chapter III, 
other colors so that all four ratings may be “Leadership” and Chapter X, “Personality.” 
seen at one time.” Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. i 
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WHAT IS THERE FOR ME TO DO DURING MY 
LEISURE TIME? 


Purpose of this Project: 
1. To encourage a more intelligent attitude to- 


ward leisure and recreation. 


2. To develop a knowledge of the wide variety of 


recreational opportunities. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. Leisure is the time we have in which we may 


do just as we please. As the amount of time 
we have to ourselves is increasing, it is essen- 
tial that we learn activities which will enable 
us to enjoy this time to its fullest extent. 
There are many types of activities which may 
be utilized for leisure time. They are: (1) do- 
ing things, (2) making things, (3) acquiring 
things, and (4) learning things. 


. Having many interests makes people well 

liked and interesting and fills one’s life with 
engrossing activity. Perhaps you can deter- 
mine your interests and discover some new 
- recreational activities which you may develop. 
E. E. Calkins has a list of 27 questions which 
you may answer about yourself and thus 
determine interesting hobbies. If you can’t 
use this book, here are some questions which 
you may ask yourself : 

What hobbies do I have now? 

What hobbies do I know that I would like 
to develop? 

How much money can I spend on leisure 
time activities? 

How do I spend my working hours? Am I 
active or do I sit quietly? (One should 
develop the opposite type of leisure time 
activities.) 

Do I like to play with others? 

Do I like to play alone? 


What activities can I do well? 


What activities does the community in 
which I live offer me? (Are there hills? 
woods? lakes ? recreational centers? libra- 
ries? parks? recreation organizations?) 


What school subjects do I like? 
Do I enjoy making things? 
Do I enjoy doing things? 


Do I enjoy collecting things and keeping 
them? 


Do I enjoy learning things? 
What kind of reading do I enjoy most? 
What can I do at home that would be fun? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. A discussion of leisure, presenting the prob- 
lem in the light of our present world condi- 
tions, the various types of leisure-time activ- 
ity, and methods of becoming interested in 
new leisure-time activities may well be used to 
arouse interest in “fun” activities. Students 
will have many suggestions to offer as to 
activities for leisure time. A definite program 
of balanced leisure-time activity should be 
suggested, i.e., students should have some 
interests in each of such fields as creative 
recreation, (carving, metal work, model mak- 
ing, music, dramatics, and many others), 
social co-recreation, (games, dancing, four- 
somes, hikes, clubs), physical recreation, read- 
ing, and home recreational activities (collect- 
ing, model making, puppetry, nature study, 
prize contest, gardening). 


2. Students should next be interested in analyz- 
ing themselves as to their present and poten- 
tial leisure-time interests. The use of some 
questionnaire is suggested as a means of 
awakening interest. The teacher may discuss 


with each student his answers to the ques- 
tionnaire and suggest possible interests. Tem- 
perament, home conditions, and community 
conditions will determine to some extent the 
types of activity the student prefers. How- 
ever, he should be impressed with the neces- 
sity of developing many interests of various 
types as well as doing a few activities very 
well. 


3. Opportunity for developing interests may be 
given during the period. It is suggested that 
you begin by asking the students to bring 
some hobby to school for the next meeting. 
Allow them to work on it, compare their 
activity with others, start working on a new 
hobby if they find one they enjoy. The teacher 
might bring some hobby too, or he might 
develop an interest in the hobby of one of his 
students and ask to be taught how to develop 
that hobby. If he sincerely participates, the 
students who are shy may catch a spirit of 
enthusiasm from his interest. Perhaps a 
field trip may be made to visit someone’s 
hobby which cannot be brought to school. 


4. A period may be set aside for developing new 
recreational activities. Arrangements for this 
period should not be made until interest in 
recreation is keen and students really desire 
to develop new interests. Encowragement 
should be the keynote of the leisure-time activ- 
ity unit. Leisure-time activities should be 
encouraged each year during the guidance 
period. 


5. The class may survey the recreation activities 
in the school and community. Such a pro- 
cedure will enable them to determine possible 
recreational facilities and may develop new 
interests for the students. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, and HARLEY, D. L., Time on 
Their Hands, Chapter I, “The Recreation Needs 
of Youth.” Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. 


CALKINS, E. E., Care and Feeding of Hobby 
Horses. New York: Leisure League of Amer- 
ica, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1934. 35 cents. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


The entire Leisure League of America series 
of hobby books. The list may be found in Care 
and Feeding of Hobby Horses. 


HILL, C. M., and Mosusr, R. M., Making the 


Most of High School, pp. 25-54. Chicago: Laid- 
law Bros., 1931. 


EnDIcorTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
pp. 138-150. Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Co., 1937. 


McANDREW, WILLIAM, editor, Social Studies, 
Chapter VIII, “You and Your Clubs” and Chap- 
ter X, “You and Your Leisure.” Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1985. 
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WHAT ARE THE THINGS THAT DISCOURAGE ME? 


Purpose of this Project: (18) weather conditions 


1. To enable students to see that many problems S16), eritielemn Dy eina 


are common to all people and that many of 
them are caused by everyday occurrences. 


. To quiet their uneasiness over periods of dis- 
couragement by pointing out what is respon- 
sible for such a feeling and thereby enable 
them to overcome these moods. 


Most feelings of discouragement are 
caused by common factors which affect every 
one of us at some time or other. If we can 
be aware of the cause of these moods, we are 
in a better position to combat their effects 
on us. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. Common causes of discouragement are: 


(1) defeat of plans 


(2) uncertainty about family affection and 
relationships 


(8) uncertainty about the future 


(4) realization of personal weaknesses or 
faults 


(5) poor health 

(6) lack of friends 

(7) unfaithfulness of friends 
(8) broken promises 


(9) unsatisfied desires (desiring to go 
somewhere and being unable to go) 


(10) irritations and little upsets such as a 
flat tire when you desire to use the car, 
buttons off clothes, etc. 


(11) troubles of loved ones 


(12) monotony (seeing too much of the 
same persons, or staying too long in 
one place, or doing the same activity 
for too long a time) 


(15) disappointments (such as the failure 
of a planned entertainment, or your 
inability to go a certain place) 


(16) not being able to have your way in 
matters of importance to you 


2. All people are discouraged at times. We can 


help ourselves and each other overcome these 
periods. The “blues” is a common ailment 
among humans as you have probably noticed 
in discussions of this problem. 


. Now that some of the causes of discourage- 


ment are in mind perhaps we can find a means 
of overcoming them. Try to discover the 
cause of the discouragement. If there is some- 
thing which you can do to change the situa- 
tion, do it. For example, lack of friends or 
monotony under some conditions may be 
changed if you really make a determined 
effort. 


If you cannot control or change the situa- 
tion, try to occupy yourself with some other 
activity. For example, if your plans for a 
picnic are upset, you might stay at home and 
have the picnic in the back yard or on the 
kitchen table. In case you substitute some 
other activity, accept the facts of the situa- 
tion and make the best of it. For example, 
you really would rather go away for the 
picnic. Don’t try to fool yourself into think- 
ing that the picnic at home is better fun than 
the one away from home. Recognize that 
you can have fun at home of a different type 
and be content for the present. 


. It is better if you can catch yourself before 


you slide into a mood of depression. If you 
feel yourself becoming discouraged, do some- 
thing immediately to change your attitude, 
surroundings, or activity. Sometimes you can 
escape these moods completely if you notice 
them soon enough. 


ee ———— 


5. If discouragement overtakes you, you must 
use measures to remove it. Change your 
environment so that your mental attitude will 
change. Try to appear cheerful to people 
around you. Sometimes just trying to be 
cheerful helps us to be really so. Avoid 
people who offer you sympathy, and seek com- 
panionship with those who try to interest you 
in activity that takes your mind off your 
worries. 


6. If nothing helps you, why don’t you compare 
your ills with someone who really has had 
difficulties to face in life such as Helen Keller, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Milton, Beethoven, Handel, Charles and Mary 
Lamb? Perhaps your discouragement will 
seem so small beside the discouragements 
which these people had to face and overcome 
that you will find yourself more contented. 
Then go out and become involved in some 
activity —and don’t stop the activity until 
you have forgotten your troubles. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Discuss “What are the things that discourage 
me?” The class list may be similar to that 
under Background Information for Discus- 
sion. One of the chief purposes of this pro- 
ject is to allow the students to realize that 
the same occurrences that discourage them 
make other people blue. The basis of most 
unhappiness is quite similar. Troubles do 
not seem so overwhelming when one realizes 
that others are troubled with the same prob- 
lems or have similar feelings of discourage- 
ment, 


2. “Is there anything which I can do to help my- 
self when I get the ‘blues’?” A thorough dis- 
cussion of means of allaying moods of depres- 
sion should be undertaken. Allow the stu- 
dents to suggest as many ways as they can. 
The teacher may then summarize the sugges- 
tions in a short friendly talk with the group. 


3. Perhaps students will briefly explain the rea- 
sons why some of the persons mentioned in 
Background Information for Discussion had 
lifelong discouragements to face and how they 
faced these discouragements, 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


Moraan, J. J. B., Keeping a Sound Mind, Chapter 
XI. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 


RIVLIN, H. N., Educating for Adjustment, Chap- 
ters VII and X. New York: D. Appleton- 


Students’ Bibliography: 


BENNETT, M. E., and HAND, H. C., Designs for 
Personality, Chapter VII. New York: Metter 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 1988, 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 
Chapters II and XVII. New York: Henry Hol 
and Co., 1988. os 


FEDDER, RUTH, A Girl Grows Up, Chay 
“Gaining Self-Confidence.” New ee 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 19389, 
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HOW CAN I TAKE DEFEAT? 


Purpose of this Project: b. decide the whole school is too 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
Self, project 4, “What Are the Things That 
Discourage Me?”) 


1. To enable students to look at defeat rationally. 


2. To enable students to use their defeats as 


stepping stones to self-improvement. 


One of the most difficult tasks for high 
school students is to profit from defeat. Learn- 
ing to take criticism calmly, to evaluate it, 
and to make use of just criticism is an impor- 
tant part of good mental hygiene. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. Emotional stability or emotional health means 


that one is able to balance that which is out- 
side (environmental forces, people, etc.) with 
that which is inside (ambition, desires, 
drives). In other words, even if the forces 
outside one are too powerful for the forces 
within, it is possible for the individual to 
remain emotionally stable by directing the 
ambition, desire, or drive to an expression in 
some other form. 


. There are three types of defeat we must face 
in life: 

(1) The first concerns facing a defeat or 
failure that cannot be remedied. It 
has happened and nothing can undo it. 
For example, you wish to make a B 
average in school. You study hard, 
but when you receive your report card, 
you find that you have 1 B, 2 C’s, and 
a D. You vow to study harder. You 
spend more time studying than you 
did formerly and still receive all C’s. 
Tt seems that you cannot make your B 
average. You may do one of several 
things: 

a. say the teachers are unfair 


competitive and that it won't be 
worth-while for you to try to 
study 


c. decide that perhaps a B average 
is too difficult to attain, and that 
you can use your energies doing 
something more worth-while for 
you during part of your study 
time, such as athletics or club 
work 


Which attitude would be that of 
the emotionally stable person? 


Perhaps you desire to be a success 
in athletics, but somehow fail to 
achieve it. What will you do? You 
may face the fact that athletics is 
something in which you cannot star 
and find satisfaction in other types of 
activity or get what fun you can from 
athletics without being on the varsity 
team. 


Do you refuse to acknowledge your 
shortcomings or faults when they 
cause you defeat? Do you try to over- 
come the faults? Do you substitute 
other successes for these defeats? Do 
you blame others and things around 
you? Do you daydream you are suc- 
cessful? 


The emotionally stable person will 
try to overcome the faults, or, failing 
that, will admit that he cannot excel 
in every respect and without placing 
the blame on others will substitute 
other activities. 

It is a good idea to develop as many 
interests as you can and enjoy those 
activities in which you can have a 


moderate degree of success. No one 
can be a success in all activities. 


(2) There is another type of defeat to face. 


Suppose you are an excellent tennis 


player. You lose because your oppo- 
nent’s serve is so good that you find it 
impossible to return the ball a num- 
ber of times. How are you going to 
feel at the close of this game? Will 
you 


a. secretly blame him for using a 
discourteous, smashing drive? 


b. tell yourself that perhaps you 
didn’t feel well and would have 
done better otherwise? 


c. admit that he has a drive that is 
good and perhaps you could learn 
it? (Then set about doing it.) 


The emotionally stable person will 
do c. In other words, if you are 
defeated, try to find the cause of your 
defeat and remedy the situation if you 
can. 


(3) A third type of situation which we 
must face is taking criticism. When 
we are criticized, we should listen to 
it calmly; consider the criticism to 
determine whether it is just; if it is 
not just, ignore it and say nothing; 
if it is just, profit by the suggestion. 
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judgment test in which each student decides 
which of three possible answers expresses the 
most emotionally mature reaction. An exam- 
ple of such an exercise for number 3 under 
Background Information for Discussion would 
be: Suppose that your teacher says, “Bob, 
this is a ‘messy’ looking paper. I’m sure that 
if you tried, your work could look much 
neater.” What will your reaction be? 


(1) Will you grumble and say, “Aw, she’s 
just too fussy; all the other papers 
look like mine”? 


(2) Will you become angry and refuse to 
do anything with the paper? 


(3) Will you look the paper over, decide 
whether she is correct; and if she is, 
re-copy the paper and attempt to turn 
in neat work from that time on? 


4. In directing this activity, the teacher should 


avoid permitting the “socially-approved,” or 
“morally-correct” emphasis to influence stu- 
dent judgment. The decisions should be 
based upon a consideration of good mental 
health, not good morals. The course of action 
that will result in the most realistic and con- 
structive facing of the issues, the least ration- 
alization and running away from reality is the 
one that should be accepted as “best.” 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. “What is defeat?” may be the subject of the Teachers’ Bibliography: 
first discussion. Allow the class to discuss it 
fully and freely. RIVLIN, H. N., Educating for Adjustment, Chap- 

ter II. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 

2. Each type of defeat may be studied sepa- 1936. 
rately, perhaps on separate days. Students z X 
may practice the methods of meeting these ire J. Es re eed te Sound Mind, Chapter 
defeats, such as taking criticisms, in their - New York: Macmillan Co., 1984. 
daily life situations. 

4 The grean may be divided into three smaller  "!s#ent#, EtbRoerapay: 
groups. Fach of these may be asked to pre- 
pare some sample behavior situations for one MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 
of the three types of defeat mentioned. These Chapter IV. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
may be presented to the entire group as a 1988. 
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HOW CAN I INCREASE MY CONFIDENCE IN MYSELF? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
Self, project 5, “How Can I Take Defeat?”) 


. To enable students to have sufficient self- 
confidence to make them happy, well-adjusted 
individuals. 


An attempt should be made in this project 
to help students learn how to develop self- 
confidence. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1. The basis for lack of self-confidence is usually 


fear. Frequently it is groundless fear. You 
may actually be able to perform a certain 
activity very well, but you are afraid you can- 
not do it. Therefore you do not. Your lack 
of confidence in yourself may defeat you more 
often than your lack of skill. 


. We sometimes lose self-confidence because we 
tackle big jobs too quickly. If we learn to do 
an activity by easy stages, we will eventually 
become adept at it. If you are timid and shy 
about mixing with people, try making just 
one friend. Look around your class and see 
someone whom you think is shy and lonely, 
or someone who is friendly. Try being nice to 
that person. Soon you may have a friend. 
Then try another, until you are surrounded 
by a circle of friends. 


. Everyone can have self-confidence if he tries. 
You must build self-confidence slowly and 
carefully for each skill or situation in which 
you now lack confidence. 

First: recognize the fact that you lack 
confidence in your ability to do some specific 
activity. 

Second: learn just how you could better 
. your ability by slow, easy steps. 

Third: recognize that you cannot perform 
all activities as well as the best. Set your 
limit of expected performance. 


Fourth: practice by slow, easy steps until 
you have reached your limit of mastery in 
the ability. 


Fifth: practice your ability until your 
response to the situation is at least partly 
automatic. By then you have built self- 
confidence. 


One very important fact to remember is 
that if you want something badly enough to 
fight for it, you are more likely to succeed in 
attaining the goal. 


. It is necessary to learn new activities with 


calmness. If you make an error, what of it? 
Profit by the mistake and go on. No error 
is serious enough to make you ill or excited. 
Making mistakes is one of our most valuable 
methods of learning. 


. It may be physically, mentally, or socially 


impossible for you to do certain things well 
and to gain self-confidence in them. Recog- 
nize that fact and abandon certain activities. 


Suggested Procedures: 
1. “What is self-confidence?” should be answered 


by the class in general discussion. Examples 
may be used. 


. “If I lack confidence, what can I do about it?” 


In discussing this question, the teacher may 
use examples such as learning to play tennis. 
It would be well to start with definite skills 
such as swimming, etc., before attempting to 
do anything with the more abstract abilities 
such as class recitations, making friends, etc. 
The process for developing self-confidence 
may be stated here. See number 3 in Back- 
ground Information for Discussion. 


. “What effect should mistakes have on me?” 


A discussion of errors, why they are made, 
who makes them, their value in the learning 
process, and how we should treat them will be 
valuable to students. 
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4. “In the performance of which activities and 
abilities do I have confidence?” Allow stu- 
dents to make a list of activities they do well. 
This should include unimportant activities as 
well as more important ones. Habits of daily 
living are important and should be listed. 


The teacher should go over the lists with 
the students individually. Some students will 
need encouragement, others may need to be 
asked a question or two to point out that they 
are over-confident. This may be accomplished 
during directed study periods. Ask the group 
to study their lists and gain a new picture of 
themselves as persons who have ability to 
accomplish activities. 


5. “In the performance of which activities or 
abilities do I lack confidence in myself?” The 
negative list may now be made. Ask the class 
to list those activities and abilities which they 
most desire to build. Again the teacher should 
be careful to see that the students do not list 
abilities they already have nor tasks too dif- 
ficult for them to attempt at their age. Allow 
each student to study his negative list and 
compare it with his positive list. 


6. “How can I develop these abilities and thus 
increase my self-confidence?” Repeat the pro- 
cess for building self-confidence. Emphasize 


the fact that they should start with the easiest 
activity or ability first and work toward the 
harder ones. This group discussion should 
be followed by an obvious and friendly at- 
tempt on the part of the teacher to encourage 
individual interviews between the student and 
himself or the student and the counselor. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


ALLEN, R. D., Case-Conference Problems in Group 
Guidance. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 
1933. 


MORGAN, J. J. B., Keeping a Sound Mind, Chapter 
XIV. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 


RIVLIN, H. N., Educating for Adjustment, Chap- 
ter XV. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1936. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


EnpicotTt, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons, 
Lesson 77, Scranton, Pa.: International Text- 
book Co., 1937. 


FEDDER, RUTH, A Girl Grows Up, Chapter II, 
“Gaining Self-Confidence.” New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 
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WHEN IS A PERSON SUCCESSFUL? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. To teach the meaning of success in other than 


merely material possessions. 


2. To teach students to be satisfied with a reason- 


able degree of success. 


A modern definition of “success” might be 
written as follows: “The ability to be self- 
sustaining, the practice of making others 
happy, the ability to win and hold the respect 
of society, and joy in just being alive.” (Zu- 
Tavern) 


Students need to learn that perfection is 
usually impossible, but that we may achieve 
a reasonable degree of perfection in a few 
things and be considered successful. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. Success is a favorable result of any under- 


taking. Factors which help one to be success- 
ful are: character, industry, mastery, and 
purpose. Successful living means satisfac- 
torily meeting most situations which you en- 
counter in life. Failure in some things is 
part of a successful life. 


. Would you like to check on your own ability 
to be successful? 


Here are twelve statements to read at the 
close of the day. If you honestly feel that 
you can say the statement is true of your 
actions, place a (+) in the column after the 
statement which is dated for today. If the 
statement is partially true, place a (?) there. 
If you failed to live up to the statement, write 
a (—) there. 


2. I accomplished the goal - 
3. I continued working at a 


disagreeable - - - - - 

4. Iwas unselfish - - - - 

5. l appeared to be cheerful - 

6. I was co-operative - - - 

7. Iwas honest - - - - 

8. I was industrious - - - 

9. I was enthusiastic - - - 

10, I was economical - - - 
11. I was patient - - - - 
12. I used initiative- - - - 


SS 


STATEMENT 


. I set a goal for myself 
today - - =- =- =- =< >- 


task even when it became 


Whether a person is successful depends 
on how he acts in certain situations. Here 
is an incident concerning two high school 
girls. See if you can decide which girl was 
more truly successful. 


Mary and Jane were classmates in school. 
Mary prepared her lessons alone and received 
C’s on her report card. She was a member of 
the Girls’ Club. At Girls’ Club meetings she 
offered suggestions and participated in the 
dub activities, but was not an officer of the 
club. Jane’s father and older brother helped 
her prepare her English and mathematics and 
her mother helped her prepare her home eco- 
nomics. She received B’s on her report card. 
She, too, was a member of the Girl’s Club. 
She bought ice cream and candy for the presi- 
dent of the club and was careful to agree with 
the president. Finally the president appointed 
Jane as chairman of the social committee. 
Which girl was more truly successful? Why? 
Is there any advantage in being Mary? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Discuss the question, “What is success?” 


Allow the members of the group to express 
their views freely on the subject. Write the 
suggestions on the board. The result of the 
discussion should be a realization on the part 
of the students that real success involves more 
than making money as well as suggestions as 
to people who have been successful. 


. “When is a person successful?” is the second 
question for discussion. Possibly both may 
be discussed during the same period. Cir- 
cumstances in which a person is successful 
may be used as illustrations. 


. How to acquire success in daily living may 
well be the subject of interest to the students. 
Methods for developing qualities which aid a 
person in being successful may be suggested. 
Readings may be assigned from the biblio- 
graphy. A self-rating chart may be used to 
allow the students to study objectively their 
actions each day. See Background Informa- 
tion for Discussion for a suggested form. 


. As it would be impossible for the student to 
achieve satisfaction in all abilities at the same 
time, it may be well to consider certain “suc- 
cess” traits separately as topics for discussion. 
Methods of attaining various success objec- 
tives may be suggested and time set aside for 
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practice periods. The habit of planning one’s 
work for long periods of time, setting goals 
to reach within certain periods and attempt- 
ing to reach the larger goal through the 
nearer goals is worth developing. 


. A study of the lives of people who have been 
successful is an excellent way to illustrate 
true success. Jane Addams, Stevenson, Eli- 
zabeth Barrett, and Lincoln are only a few 
of the many people whose lives are success 
stories of some variety. 


_ 6. Recall the story of the Great Stone Face by 


Hawthorne. Ask the class to decide which 
man was more successful, Mr. Gathergold or 
Ernest. Why? Dickens’ Christmas Carol 
provides the same type of material. When 
was Scrooge really successful? 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibliography: 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 


Introduction and Chapters XXXV - XXXIX. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1938. 


PERKINS, E. V., The Student Thinks It Through. 


Boston: Ginn and Co., 1987. 


ZUTAVERN, A. B., and BULLOCK, A. E., The Busi- 


ness of Life, pp. 151-176. Pasadena, Cal.: 
Commercial Textbook Co., Ltd., 1935. 


Orientation to Self 8 


WHAT IS MY PART IN MY HOME LIFE? 


Purpose of this Project: 


L 


2. 


To encourage a realization of the importance 
of the family in the lives of all Americans. 


To encourage students to realize that habits 
of living they form now will be those they 
have when they are adults. 


. To encourage students to accept their respon- 


sibilities at home. 


Students need to develop the habit of get- 
ting along with people. The home is the best 
place in which to practice. The ability must 
be developed in adolescence if it is to function 
in adult life. It is the purpose of this project 
to center attention on the problem of main- 
taining pleasant relations with one’s family 
and accepting one’s responsibility in the 
family group. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


a 


History shows us that in times past the 
family has been a unit around which all enter- 
tainment and activity centered. Families were 
large; relatives were in the habit of living 
together; for all holidays the entire family 
came together; and no one wandered very far 
from the homestead. Today life has changed 
so that relatives are scattered around the 
world, families are not as large, and activity 
does not center in the home now as much as 
formerly. 


. Families present problems to you as high 


school students which are sometimes difficult 
to solve. Some of these are: 

(1) Parents insist on controlling you even 
in matters you feel competent to direct 
yourself. They are not assured of 
your competence to make wise deci- 
sions. 

(2) Parents thrust new duties on you — 
some of which are irksome tasks. 

(3) Relatives live at your house and you 
can never have any get-together with 
your friends because the living room 
is always occupied. 


(4) Guests may visit your home and de- 
prive you of some of your privileges. 

(5) The family may make more demands 
on your time than you wish to give. 


(6) Either your parents won’t let you have 
the car, or your brothers or sisters are 
using it when you want it. 


8. Solutions for these problems may be found 


if one tries. 


It is necessary for you to learn gradually 
to make your own decisions, This may be a 
hard adjustment because all your life your 
parents have directed you; and it is difficult 
for them to realize that you are now capable 
of making some decisions by yourself, that in 
others you need some advice but should make 
the final decision yourself, and that in still 
others the decision has to be made for you. 
If you can see the problem from the viewpoint 
of your parents, it will help to solve the diffi- 
culty. 


Having duties thrust on you at home may 
be avoided if you will perform the duties 
before you are told to do so. When one 
becomes an adult, he just naturally accepts 
his share of the responsibility for making 
the home a happy, livable place. 


If you cheerfully accept your share of the 
work at home, it will be easy to reason out 
with the adults that you deserve some time 
for fun with your friends at home; and that 
for part of the evening devoted to such a 
party, your friends deserve to be given the 
living room without having a group of adults 
watching them. If you do have such a party, 
be sure to plan some interesting activity for 
this time. 

Relatives who are living at your house are 
probably there due to some misfortune — they 
can’t live elsewhere either due to health or 
financial conditions. This means that proba- 
bly they aren’t happy being dependent on 
others. They may feel as if they are intrud- 
ing in your home even if they do not say so. 
You can help them and yourself if you will 
try being friendly, helpful, and considerate. 


A feeling of genuine respect and affection for 
others will help overcome the irritation you 
feel. 


Now that you are approaching adulthood 
perhaps you can begin to help by earning 
some of those “extra things” you desire. 


If there is only one car in the family and 
four or five people who wish to use it, natur- 
ally there will be disappointments unless a 
sort of schedule is worked out so that the car 
is “passed around” on certain nights. Why 
not plan some entertainment activities which 
don’t involve an automobile? Some people 
never have a car, and they enjoy life too. It 
may be fun to plan your own entertainment, 
particularly when you try to see how much 
fun you can have without spending money. 


4, Your part in home life, then, is to: 


(1) Assume your share of responsibility. 

(2) Be courteous and considerate to mem- 
bers of the family. 

(8) Help plan the family get-togethers. 

(4) Confide your problems in your parents 
and discuss them frankly, working out 
a solution. 

(5) Be pleasant and helpful to guests, 
friends, relatives, and your immediate 
family. 

(6) Get joy out of the family life. 

(7) Begin contributing to your income by 
earning money for the “extras” you 
wish to have. 

(8) Have your parties with your friends. 

(9) Remember that how you act now with 
your family is a good indicator of how 
you will act as an adult in your own 
home. 

(10) Share the use of family possessions. 


2. “What problems do you face in your home?” 
should be the subject of a class discussion. — 


Students will mention their problems which 
may be listed on the board. Perhaps others 
besides those listed under Background Infor- 
mation for Discussion will be mentioned. 
These problems can be the basis of a series 
of discussions in which solutions of the prob- 
lems of the students are attempted. One 
problem can be considered by the class and 
a solution may be worked out. Then another 
problem may be attacked. Another method 
would be to divide the group into smaller 
groups and have each of these work on a 
problem. Solutions may be reported to the 
group as a whole with discussion of the solu- 
tions offered. 


. “What is my part in home life?” can be dis- 
cussed at this time, pointing out the pleasures 
and duties of members of a home. Building 
happy relationships between members of the 
family is the important function of this pro- 
ject. Students must realize how much today’s 
attitude at home affects their home attitude 
ten years from now. 


. “What are some of the duties in my home 
which I can accept as my special work?” 
Students may discuss the question generally 
first and then analyze their own home situa- 
tion and list those duties which they may 
perform as their share of home responsibility. 


. Allow students to list in their notebooks what 
they can do to improve their personal relation- 
ships at home. Have periodic check-ups to 
see what progress has been made. Reports 
to the group on progress in home relations 
may be made at a later date. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibli : 
Suggested Procedures: ography 


1. An introduction explaining the change in the 
family life throughout history should be given 
first. This may be managed without being 
too academic through the use of a discussion 
question such as, “What are the differences 
between family life today and family life of a 
century ago?” 


S DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 
art III, Chapter II. New York: Henry H t 
and Co., 1938. Pon 


EASTBURN, L. A., KELLEY, V. H., and FALK, C. J. 
Planning Your Life for School and Society, 
Chapter VIII. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1939. 
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HOW CAN I PROFIT FROM COMMUNITY OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project should follow Orientation to 
Self, project 3, “What Is There for Me to 
Do During My Leisure Time?’’) 


. To allow students who are leaving school to 


discover what leisure-time activities are of- 
fered by their community. 


. To encourage active participation in the com- 


munity leisure-time program by those stu- 
dents who will soon be members of the com- 
munity and not members of the school popula- 
tion. 


. To stimulate these future citizens to build 


community leisure-time programs for them- 


selves where none exists. 
a 


Perhaps people who suffer most from lack 
of leisure-time activity are those youths who 
are through with their formal education and 
are not yet adults. Very little is offered them 
in community activities. School activity is 
now closed to them. Many of those youths 
have no jobs and thus need more leisure-time 
activity than people who work. It is the 
purpose of this project to turn the attention 
of the students who will soon enter the post- 
school period to the opportunities for leisure- 
time activity that are offered them by their 
community and to encourage them to build 
leisure-time programs if the community does 
not offer enough such activities. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


You will soon leave school and all its re- 
creational activities. What can you do “for 
fun” after you leave school? Perhaps you 
may wish to check the facilities of your com- 
munity against these suggestions which at- 
tempt to set up an ideal program. If your 
community lacks any of these, perhaps you 
can organize some of the activities suggested. 


1. Some organized group recreational program is 


essential. A park or a community building 
may be the center for this program. Activi- 
ties involving physical exercise and social 
activities of all types should be offered. This 
should be the “fun” center of the community, 
and be more attractive than any other recrea- 
tional place in the community. 


. Group programs and hand crafts of interest 


to those who prefer activities of a quiet 
nature should be offered. If the community 
has no funds to provide teachers and directors 
of recreation, the same program may be car- 
ried through if a co-operative spirit is estab- 
lished. A committee of interested persons 
can be formed which will co-operate in estab- 
lishing and teaching activities in the com- 
munity center. 


. Clubs already in existence may be investi- 


gated. New clubs may be organized to suit 
the needs of the citizens whether it is a rural 
or a cosmopolitan center. 


. Home recreation should be considered. Par- 


ents may be consulted for suggestions. (See 
Orientation to Self, project 3, “What Is There 
for Me to Do During My Leisure Time?” 
Suggested Procedures.) 


. A directed reading program may be estab- 


lished, and the librarian may list readings 
in special fields of interest with these lists to 
be mimeographed. 


Suggested Procedures: 
1. A frank presentation of the problem facing 


youth is important. A discussion of possible 
solutions may be suggested: 


(1) Investigating their community situa- 
tion. 

(2) Asking for help from adults. 

(3) Organizing their own program. 

(4) Arranging a definite program for each 
student. 


SS 


2. The possibilities of the community should be 
carefully studied first. Committees may in- 
vestigate by visiting clubs (women’s clubs, 
men’s clubs, service clubs, and others) and 
community recreation centers, if any, to dis- 
cover just what is offered by the community. 
Reports to the group following the visits will 
clarify the possibilities for leisure-time activi- 
ties which the community offers. 


8. The group should then block out a program 
for themselves and other youths of their age 
in the community including the activities men- 
tioned under Background Information for 
Discussion. Abilities of students should be 
discussed, discovered, and used. If the pro- 
gram is built with serious interest, aid is 
likely to be given by adult organizations of 
the community. 


The program may be as elaborate or as 
simple as the needs of the community demand. 
It is suggested, however, that the beginning 
be a very simple one with slow expansion 
rather than starting with too elaborate ideas. 


Once such a program is established, the 
seniors each year may be introduced to the 
program and encouraged to volunteer their 
services as well as to join the program of 
recreational activities for out-of-school youth. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Bibliography: 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, and HARLEY, D. L., Time on 
Their Hands, Chapter VI, “Community Plan- 
ning for the Recreation Needs of Youth.” 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1941. 


CALKINS, E. E., Care and Feeding of Hobby 
Horses. New York: Leisure League of Amer- 
ica, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1934. 35 cents. 


LINDEMAN, E. C., Leisure—A National Issue. 
New York: Association Press, 1939. 


EASTBURN, L. A., KELLEY, V. H., and FALK, C. J., 
Planning Your Life for School and Society, 
Chapter XIV, “Leisure.” New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
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HOW CAN I HAVE GOOD MENTAL HEALTH? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project may follow Orientation to 
Self, project 6, “How Can I Increase My 
Confidence in Myself ?’’) 


. To establish an understanding of good mentaı 
health habits. 


. To assist students to build such habits in 
themselves. 


Students need to learn the principles of 
good mental health to avoid many maladjust- 
ments and to build a more effective person- 


ality. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


It is possible for many to improve their 
mental health because it is something that 
can be changed by intelligent attention. Per- 
haps the simplest explanation of good mental 
health is expressed by Donald MacLean in 
Knowing Yourself and Others, where he dis- 
cusses the three drives in life which we need 
to balance carefully in order to live happy, 
well adjusted lives. He calls these three 
drives “recognition, response, and security.” 


Recognition refers to our desire to have 
friends and to be popular. Response refers 
to our desire to love some member of the 
opposite sex, marry, establish a home, and be 
a member of that home. During most of the 
high school period our response drive is 
expressed by our love for our parents, 
brothers, sisters, relatives, and our love of 
home. Security refers to our desire to be 
secure physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
It refers to earning an adequate income and to 
feeling secure personally and socially. 


. Some factors which will aid us in satisfying 
- our recognition drive are: 


(1) Cultivating a pleasing personality, 
which may include good health, good 
posture, cleanliness, neatness, suitable 
clothes, and pleasant manner. 


(2) Being skillful and above average in 
some one activity. 


(3) Being considerate of others. 


2. Some factors which will aid us in satisfying 


our response drive are: 


(1) Making as many friendly acquaint- 
ances with members of the opposite 
sex as possible. 


(2) Expressing these friendships by parti- 
cipating in a variety of activities such 
as tennis, swimming, and others. 


(3) Assuming our responsibilities in our 
homes. By the time we are in high 
school, we should assume some of the 
responsibilities for making our home a 
pleasant place in which to live. 


8. Our drive for security concerns: 


(1) Physical security, which refers to hav- 
ing and maintaining good health, being 
protected from outside forces, owning 
certain belongings, and earning an 
adequate income. 


(2) Mental security, which refers to self- 
improvement during life and is present 
if one feels that growth is constantly 
taking place. 


(8) Social security, which refers to our 
feeling of being accepted by others 
and of having their respect. 


These three drives, if well balanced, will 
give us good mental health. 


4. P. M. Symonds, lists a number of positive 


habits of mental health which may be estab- 
lished. Briefly summarized, they are: 


(1) Establish good personal and social 
habits. 


(2) Have a glow of satisfaction in doing 
things well. 


ere 


(3) Try new things alone with interest 
and confidence. 


(4) Act for the value of the activity itself. 


(5) Attempt to improve without impati- 
ence. 


(6) Be satisfied with a reasonable degree 
of success. 


(7) Be cheerful and enthusiastic when 
doing monotonous tasks. 


(8) Start tasks without delaying. 


(9) Be able to study yourself objectively 
and evaluate your habitual standards 
and habits and reject them for more 
intelligent ones if necessary. Use 
facts as a basis for your actions. 


(10) Admit errors and faults and accept 
criticism without undue emotion. 


(11) Learn to work and play with others as 
well as alone. 


(12) Help others. 
(18) Acquire a sense of humor. 


(14) Accept some things on authority, but 
expect to see the reason for most 
things you are asked to do. 


(15) Be sensitive to the good, the true, the 
beautiful. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. “What is good mental health?” may be the 
subject of the first discussion. Allow the 
students to understand the relationship be- 
tween mental and physical health as well as 
the meaning of good mental health. 


2. “Have I good mental health? If not, how can 
I gain it?” After the students have discussed 
good mental health, they may analyze them- 
selves on the basis of the satisfaction of the 


three drives, decide whether they need to 
develop some of the drives to greater satis- 
faction, and set about to do so if that is neces- 
sary. Greater attention may be given to any 
drive by striving to attain the conditions 
mentioned as helpful in Background Infor- 
mation for Discussion. A person desirous of 
developing better habits of mental health 
should attempt some small task of improve- 
ment and gradually work to more important 
ones. However, great care should be taken 
to keep from over-compensating for a felt 
need. 


3. A second self-analysis period should be con- 
ducted to show improvement. The teacher 
may well point out to individual students 
some of their improvements. 


4. The teacher should be aware of the classroom 
conditions and the teacher-pupil relationships 
that result in good mental health. He or she 
has as definite a responsibility for providing 
a healthy school environment as for helping 
the student understand himself. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 


Symonps, P. M., Mental Hygiene of the School 
Child, Chapters VIII and XI. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1984. 


RIVLIN, H. N., Educating for Adjustment, Chap- 
ters I, II, XI, XVI. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. 


Students’ Bibliography: 


MCLEAN, DONALD, Knowing Yourself and Others, 
2e Il. New York: Henry Holt and Co 
1938. i 


ENDICOTT, F. S., One Hundred Guidance Lessons 
Lesson 77. Scranton, Pa.: International i 
book Co., 1937. 7 
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HOW CAN I DISCOVER MY INTERESTS? 


Purpose of this Project: 

1. To make students aware of the fact that their 
interests are important. 

2. To help students understand methods of self- 
study that will reveal certain definite trends 
in their interests. 

After a discussion of this material a stu- 
dent should better understand himself. He 
will undoubtedly see relationships in his likes 
and dislikes which have heretofore escaped 
him. 


Background Information for Discussion: 

1. It is necessary for you to know and under- 
stand your interests. Anything you do, work 
or play, is “no fun” unless you take an inter- 
est in it. This is illustrated by the following: 
Some boys like to play football while others 
do not; some girls like to knit while others 
do not; some students enjoy going to see their 


school teams play and others “just don’t care 
about it.” Isn’t the interest of the individual 
the deciding factor in the above situations? 


It is difficult to succeed at work or play if 
you do not take an interest in what you are 
doing. Look about in your school and find a 
group of students who do not like school. Are 
they usually successful in school? Think of 
students in any of your classes who say they 
are not interested in the subject. Are they 
successful in that subject? 


. What are my interests as I have understood 


them in the past? Are they similar year after 
year or do they change completely from time 
to time? 

In order to analyze our interests it is 
advisable to write them down in an orderly 
way. Bennett and Hand in the book Designs 
for Personality suggest the following form: 


Re eee N N 
Occupations in which I have Age at which each ap- Why I was interested and why the 
been interested peared and disappeared interest was lost 


Aviator 9 10 


Railway Engineer 10 12 


In filling in a form like the above you may 
have to guess at the ages. It also may be 
difficult to write in the reasons but give it 
careful thought and do the best you can. 

Is there a definite relationship between 
all the occupations you have chosen. Are they 
all professional? Are they all mechanical ? 
Are they all of the outdoor variety? 


8. The subjects you elect in school show what 
some of your interests are. It is rarely that 
any of us like all the parts of a subject we 


Saw many airplanes. 
Tried to make a model and couldn’t. 


Saw a “streamliner.” 


Most people said I would have to wait 
until I was 55 to realize my ambition. 


take in school. We may take an interest in 
the parts of biology that deal with plants and 
dislike the parts that deal with animals. To 
help us analyze our interests further we may 
employ a chart similar to the one we used 
in the preceding section. Include all of the 
subjects you are now taking, together with 
any you took previously, that have an interest 
for you. 


Is there any similarity of the parts of the 
various subjects that interest you? 


Subject What parts of the subject interest me and the reasons (if I know it) 


The parts concerning electricity interest me. 
General Science I have always had electric trains, radios, and small motors and I work with 
them in a shop in the basement. 


n Foods interest me greatly. Itake a great delight in fixing a pretty dish 
Home Economics or a tasty one, and watching others enjoy eating it. 
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4. What are my interests as shown by my play, 
my reading, my hobbies, and my choice of 
friends? 


Make separate lists of the things you do 
in play, the type of stories you read, and the 
hobbies you have. Make another list of the 
things that your best friends like to do. Is 


Work I have done 


there any similarity of the above lists to each 
other or to the tabulations you made in the 
preceding sections? 


5. What are my interests as shown by the work 
I have done? 
We may again employ a device similar to 
the one used in section 2. 


Parts of the work which interested me 


Washing dishes None 


Cooking 


Taking care of the car 


Preparing special dishes for ill people. 


Checking over the engine. 
Taking off simple parts of the engine and cleaning them. 


What similarities are there between this list and the preceding ones? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. The first questions raised in Background 
Information for Discussion will undoubtedly 
provoke considerable discussion. The discus- 
sion may be initiated by asking this question: 
“Tt has been said that anything you do is no 
fun unless you take an interest in it. Do you 
think that statement is true?” The teacher 
should familiarize himself with the illustra- 
tions given under 1 so that he can encourage 
students to keep the discussion definite 
through the use of similar illustrations. The 
other parts can be handled in a way similar 
to this. It should be possible to have the stu- 
dents give many good illustrations from their 
own experiences. 


2. The remainder of the project involves indi- 
vidual work after a careful explanation of 
the procedure. The explanation can be given 
as shown in the project, supplemented by any 
illustrations you or the group can supply. 
This can be done for parts 2-5 inclusive of the 
Background Information for Discussion. Tf 
possible, have students keep the various tabu- 
lations on the same sheet of paper or con- 
nected sheets so they will be close to each 
other for cross-reference. 


8. When this is complete each individual’s tabu- 
lations should be interpreted first by him and 
later through an interview with a counselor. 


4. To help students interpret their tabulations 
the teacher can employ a plan like this: ask 
a student for permission to take his tabula- 
tion for a day or two. Study it carefully and 
try to find similarities. Keeping the owner’s 
identity hidden, read it to the class or write 


it on the board and see if they can point out 
similarities — any they do not detect can be 
pointed out by you. 

5. Self-analysis of the sort just discussed is 
always somewhat superficial and may even 
be dangerous. The teacher should use an 
interest test or a standardized inventory of 
interests if possible in order to check objec- 
tive scores or results against the students’ 
subjective estimates. The teacher should care- 
fully study the manual of any test used in 
order to see whether the inventory is appli- 
cable to a given age group and to be able to 
give an adequate and not overly-generalized 
interpretation. See the Buros or Kefauver 
references for discussions of specific tests. 


Teachers’ Bibliography: 
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HOW CAN I DISCOVER MY APTITUDES? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This project may follow or precede Orien- 
tation to the Future, project 1, “How Can I 
Discover My Interests ?”) 


. To help the student isolate his particular apti- 
tudes. 

. To help the student understand and evaluate 
the aptitudes and abilities that he possesses. 


Too often students whose fathers are in 
professional or business fields are expected 
to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. Young 
people are sometimes influenced to disregard 
the significance of their aptitudes because 
these do not lead to the vocations of the par- 
ents’ choice. It will be the task of this project 
to help students become aware of their apti- 
tudes and abilities and of a following project 
to help them plan their future using what 
they have learned here. 


t 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. What aptitudes may be indicated by my 


ability in school subjects? (An aptitude is 
a potential but not yet realized ability where- 
as the ability is a present skill. The aptitude 
for doing something well is based upon 
inherited characteristics whereas an ability 
is always the result of training plus aptitude.) 

A school has offered many years of experi- 
ence to the students even though many people 
do not think of a school in this light. The 
experiences show each student his strengths 
and weaknesses if he is alert enough to notice 
them. 

In order to see our abilities clearly it is 
advisable that we write them down in an 
orderly way. Each of us should prepare a 
form, like the one below, including all the sub- 
jects being taken now as well as those taken 
previously. 


Subject Parts of the subject I can do well. 
When we study literature I do my best work. I can read aloud well and I 


can also do a lot of outside reading. I have been complimented on my 


understanding of what I read. 


2. What aptitudes are indicated by my extra- 


curricular activities. 


This will also appear to best advantage 
when written down in an orderly fashion. It 


is important to include all of the activities in 
which you have ever engaged. Make a tabu- 
lation of your activities like the one below. If 
possible, do it on the same sheet as the tabula- 
tion of 1. 


Activity Parts of the activity I can do well. 
School newspaper Writing feature stories. 


Usher club Preparing a plan for taking care of a crowd at a school function. 


3. What aptitudes are indicated by my relation- 
ships with other people? assume responsibility, then you are 


Again it will be best to make a written exerting leadership. 

record of specific instances of each ability (2) Getting along with others. 

explained below. Continue this on the paper This does not mean that you must 
on which you have written the information always let the opinion and wishes of 
called for in 1 and 2 above. others take precedence over your own. 
It means, rather, that you treat people 
courteously and they treat you the 
same way; that whenever you have 
disagreements with people you can 
iron them out without trouble. 


tions, or if you are asked by others to 


(1) Leadership. 
This is the ability to go ahead and 
get others to follow you. If others 
listen to you and follow your sugges- 


(3) Salesmanship. ; 

You see this around you every- 

day — people “selling” themselves to 

a group or students selling tickets, etc. 
Have you shown this ability? 


4, How can I find out if I have the aptitude for 


going further in school? 

Consult with the counselor, your teachers, 
the principal, and the dean. Find out as much 
information as you can on the points given 
below: 

(1) Rank in class on school marks. 

(2) Results of any tests of intelligence and 

achievement. 

(3) Is the result of the intelligence test 
below, equal to, or above that of the 
average college freshman? 

(4) Do your teachers believe that your 
probability of success in college is 
high? ; 

(5) Is your health good enough to stand 
the strain of years of hard study? 

(6) What happened to students whose 
record was similar to yours who went 
on to school? 


Colleges reserve the right to reject all stu- 
dents whose high school record does not show 
that they are capable of doing college work. 


. What is shown by any aptitude tests I have 
taken? 


Not all schools give general scholastic or 
special aptitude tests. If you have taken 
such tests be sure to find out what the results 


were and have them interpreted by a member 
of the school staff. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Tt is suggested that a general discussion pre- 
cede a specific analysis of aptitudes. The dis- 
cussion should be supplied by members of the 
group with merely enough help from the 
teacher to guide the discussion and to keep it 
moving. Questions similar to the following 
may be utilized: 
Does everyone possess the ability to do some 
things well? 
Can most of us do everything well? 
Through past discussions we have learned 
something about our interests. Are abili- 
ties as important as interests? 


After a discussion stimulated by questions 
like the above, the group should be ready to 
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move on to the problem of finding out what 
their aptitudes are. 


2. In this project aptitudes are analyzed from 
several viewpoints, in attempts to see what _ 
can be learned by the student from a study 
of his experience in the classroom, in school 
activities, and with people. 

Each student now has an amateur analysis 
of his abilities as shown by his school experi- 
ences. The teacher should choose one such 
analysis and studying it carefully interpret 
it to the group as an anonymous case. If the 
students wish, each may interpret his own 
and get further suggestions and interpreta- 
tions from the group. This can be made very 
instructive and it is possible to keep the group 
keenly interested for a good many meetings, 


3. A very much more satisfactory analysis of a 
student’s aptitudes and vocational possibilities 
can be made by a skilled counselor who has 
more adequate test and record information 
than can be made by the students. The un- 
conscious errors of self-falsification, wishful 
thinking, and immature insight can be offset 
by the objective and mature judgment of a 
counselor. Wherever possible this added 
advantage to the student’s planning should be 
provided. In a good clinical study by a coun- 
selor, all of the pertinent information about a 
student’s interests, aptitudes, experiences, and 
background through the use of tests, records, 
personal history forms, and like instruments, 
are brought together and the pattern of char- 
acteristics is seen by the counselor. This is 
much more satisfactory than anything that 
can be done by the student alone. 
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Orientation to the Future 3 


HOW CAN I PLAN FOR MY FUTURE? 


Purpose of this Project: 


(This should follow the projects on “In- 
terests” and “Aptitudes.’’) 


. To help students realize the necessity for 


early planning for the future. 


. To give students an understanding of the 


factors to be considered in planning for the 
future. 


. To help students form a tentative plan for 


their future. 


This project should be specific and not 
abstract. Students should use the procedures 
given here in order to arrive at a tentative 
plan for their future. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


1. It is wise to make tentative plans for several 


years ahead but to keep them tentative. You 
cannot tell in junior high school what type of 
work you will be doing in fifteen or twenty 
years. Reliable sources tell us that about 
10 per cent of the men and women of the 
United States are in the job they planned to 
enter when they were in the early years of 
high school. 

If we make definite and detailed plans 
early in high school we are apt to have made 
a mistake and if we stick to our plans too 
rigidly we may fool ourselves into thinking 
that it is what we want. 

“Does the above mean that I should not 
plan for the future?” Not at all! It means 
that you should make general plans but that 
you should also understand that they will 
probably be altered at later dates. 

If you have a tentative plan it will give 
you time and opportunity to investigate the 
fitness of your plans by try-out, reading, and 
interviews with others. 


. Things to consider in choosing and planning 


for a vocation. 

(1) Study yourself. See Orientation to the 
Future, projects 1 and 2. 

(2) Study the job. What opportunities 
are there for getting a job? Are there 
many people unemployed in this field? 
Will employment be increased in this 
field because of recent invention or 
emphasis? For example, air condition- 
ing received a great deal of emphasis 


recently, but employment opportuni- 
ties will probably reach a maximum in 
this field in a short time. 

A point to be considered is that 
well-trained workers usually are suc- 
cessful in getting work regardless of 
how crowded the field is. Is there 
opportunity for advancement? Pro- 
motion is one of the rewards for work 
well done. Promotion often brings 
happiness to the worker as well as 
more money in wages or salary. 

Is the pay high enough to enable 
you to support yourself? Figures are 
available in your library on average 
incomes in different lines of work 
which will help you. Do not expect 
the pay to be high at first. You 
should be willing to start reasonably 
low provided the salary will advance if 
your work is satisfactory. 

What are the working conditions? 
Will the work tend to impair your 
health? Does it provide work during 
the entire year? 

Study the preparation required for 
the job. Is further formal education 
beyond high school required? Be sure 
to find out from all possible sources 
whether you have the scholastic ability 
to succeed in this schooling. You must 
face this honestly and be realistic in 
your decision. Can you finance this 
schooling? This can be accomplished 
by either parents supplying the money 
or by your being partially self-sup- 
porting while attending school. Many 
students whose parents cannot help 
them, work their way through a school. 
It is possible, but it means that the 
student is willing to sacrifice time and 
pleasure for a training. 

Is training given on the job? 
Many good firms believe in training 
their own workers. This is sometimes 
done through apprenticeships. 


8. What are the types of work from which I 


may choose? 
There are many lists of types of work and 
some list as many as 50,000 kinds of work. 
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The brief classified list of major occupational 
fields given below is from Williamson: 


Medical occupations 

Engineering occupations 

Chemistry occupations 

Agriculture occupations 

Forestry occupations 

Home economics occupations 
Skilled workers in industrial occupations 
Personal service occupations 
Teaching occupations 

Social welfare occupations 
Occupations in religion 

Journalism and writing occupations 
The legal field 

Occupations in business 

Library occupations 

Occupations in art 


Suggested Procedures: 

1. This project can be introduced by an inven- 
tory of the vocational plans made by the 
members of the group. Each student can 
write on a piece of paper the name of the 
work he wants to do. If he is not certain he 
should indicate this uncertainty after the 
name of the work. If he doesn’t know of 
any possible vocation which he might follow, 
he should write that on the paper. These 
expressed preferences may then be gathered 
by a committee and tabulated. The tabulation 
will show the number of students with definite 
plans, the number with probable plans, and 
the number without plans. In addition it will 
show the types of work chosen. 

2. While the committee is working on the above 
tabulations the group may discuss the ques- 
tion “Does it pay to make tentative plans 
several years ahead?” 

8. The tabulation will show many plans for the 
future. The teacher can call attention to the 
number of students who have plans and what 
some of them are. Discussion can be started 
on this by a statement similar to: “Many of 
us have plans for the future. What things did 
we consider in making these plans?” This 
should bring out the points listed under 2 of 
the project. If the group misses some of the 
important points the discussion leader can say, 
“What about .... ? Was that probably 
considered? If it wasn’t should it have been?” 

4, The group is now ready to proceed to help the 
students who have indefinite plans for the 
future or no plans at all. This can be started 


with a statement like: “We have discussed 
the desirability of planning ahead and we 
have seen and heard how members of this 
group made their plans. Those of us who do 
not have plans might like to start making 
some. What are kinds of work we can do?” 
Try to guide the suggestions so the result will 
be an orderly list similar to the one given in 
number 3 of Background Information for 
Discussion. 

5. Without forcing a student to choose a type of 
work, ask for volunteers to formulate plans 
for each significant type of work. Perhaps 
each student can be encouraged to work on 
some part of this problem. Have these plans 
formulated according to the points mentioned 
in the project and then presented before the 
group. Encourage questions after each report 
so that the maximum value is received from 
each report. The following questions should 
be answered in each report: 

What training is necessary? 

Do you have the necessary abilities to do 
the work? 

Do you have any evidence that you will 
have an interest in the work? 

How many jobs are available? 

What are the chances of advancement? 

What obstacles are in the way of carrying 
out your plans? 
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HOW SHOULD I APPLY FOR A JOB? 


Purpose of this Project: 


is 


2. 


3. 


To help students understand when and where 
to apply for a position. 

To give students 'a knowledge of how to apply 
for a position. 

To emphasize important details of the applica- 
tion. 


Many times a job is missed because an 
individual does not know where to apply for 
the job, i.e., he is not familiar with all places 
that engage workers with his experience, 
training, and aptitude. Even if an individual 
goes to the right places to make his applica- 
tion, he can spoil his chances by not knowing 
how to apply. 

The time to teach students how to apply 
for a job is just before they will be required 
to do so. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


Lis 


Find out who has jobs to offer. 

People must decide whether they want a 
job in their own community or whether they 
are willing to look for work elsewhere. After 
defining the territory in which you wish to 
work the next step will be to study the types 
of work offered in that area. Choose the ones 
you can do and then arrange them in order 
of your preference. 


. Prepare for the application before you actu- 


ally apply. 

(1) A healthy appearance is very valuable 
in all interviews. Obviously you can- 
not bring this about a day before you 
apply for a job! This must be done 
by systematic health habits developed 
early and practiced persistently. How 
are your teeth? How is your scalp? 
How is your complexion? See Orien- 
tation to Others, project 7, “How Does 
My Health Affect My Relationships 
with Others?” Be sure that you know 
the etiquette of good dress and con- 
duct. 

(2) There are certain states of mind which 
are helpful and others which hinder 
you in the interview. Employers are 
not impressed with the individual who 
wants only the good jobs, i.e., “he 
wants to start at the top.” You should 


(3) 


(4) 


be ready to take any job that has 
opportunities for advancement. Re- 
member that the firm that hires you is 
gambling on your value so you should 
be willing to take any job within rea- 
son to prove that you are a productive 
worker. 


Another handicap is feeling that you 
are too good for the job. People with 
this attitude seldom obtain jobs and if 
they do are rarely liked by either 
employer or fellow workers. There is 
no disgrace in domestic work, shop 
work, truck driving, and similar work. 
It isn’t the job but the way we do it 
that determines whether we are a suc- 
cess or not. 


Get a recommendation from someone 
capable of judging you. Perhaps some- 
one at school or an employee can speak 
to the employment director about you. 
If you choose an employee to recom- 
mend you be sure to choose one who 
is successful and in good standing. 


8. Writing a letter of application. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Use white stationery. The letter 
should be folded as demanded by the 
size of stationery used. Use either 
blue or black ink. 


Include the following in the approxi- 
mate order given: 

State the job you wish to apply for 
and how you heard about it. 

Give your experience. 

Give your training. 

Ask for a personal interview. 
General hints on application letters 
follow: 

Be sure your letter is neat. 

Avoid over-use of the word “I.” 

Do not make the letter too long. The 
shorter it is the more apt it is to 
be read. 

Consult your English teacher on the 
proper form for letters. 

Avoid mentioning salary. This can 
be handled much better in the 
personal interview. 

Be sure that you have spelled the 
address and name correctly. 
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4, Planning the personal interview. 

(1) It is wise to dress carefully before 
going for an interview. This does not 
mean expensive clothes, but rather 
clothes which are clean and in good 
taste. Shoes should be shined and you 
should appear neat. Girls should avoid 
a lot of make-up and should not chew 
gum during the interview. 

(2) You should watch your English at all 
times. Avoid current fads of pronun- 
ciation and slang. 

(8) Tell the personnel manager what type 
of job you want. After that be sure 
to answer all questions completely and 
frankly. Frankness is one thing men 
look for in the interview. Do not be 
too modest. If you are asked whether 

8 you can do certain things answer as 
you believe and give the evidence for 
the belief. When the interview is 
finished, thank the interviewer and 
walk out. 

(4) In many instances it is wise to follow 
up the first interview after the lapse 
of several days with another personal 
call. Be brief at this time because 
your only purpose is to keep yourself 
in the manager’s memory. 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. The teacher can start by saying, “We will 
soon be looking for jobs. This will be difficult 
unless we know where to look and what it is 
we are looking for. Let’s start solving our 
problem by deciding in which locality we 
want to work.” 

2. After each student has chosen the area in 
which he wishes to work the next task is to 
list all the jobs available in that area. If 
several students have chosen the same area 
they can work together as a committee. 

8. After the available jobs are listed they should 
be arranged according to preference of each 
individual. Here the teacher can stimulate 
group discussion by a statement like “We'll 
start with Richard and have him tell us about 
his preferred work. I’m sure we can give him 
suggestions where to go to obtain the work 
he likes. If he makes a note of these sugges- 
tions, he will have a plan for his job hunting 
campaign.” Continue this procedure until all 
types of jobs listed as preferred are discussed. 


4. “What kind of jobs should we aim for? 
Should we be willing to start at the bottom? 
Is it a disgrace to do certain kinds of work?” 
A discussion of these questions will help settle 
the state of mind of each member of this 
group. 

5. Have each student actually write a letter of 
application on correct stationery and have it 
folded and addressed. Choose typical letters 
and have the group comment on their strong 
and weak points. If possible the students can 
send the letters provided that this would be 
the proper way to apply for that position. 


6. Students can dramatize the interview by hav- 
ing one student be the employer and another 
the applicant. The student taking the part 
of the employer should have an interview with 
an employment manager beforehand and ask 
him for suggestions on questions to be asked. 

If possible each student should be given 
a chance for an interview. If there is a 
teacher in the building whom the students 
do not know too well perhaps he could take the 
employer’s role. Perhaps a local employer 
would consent to conduct four or five inter- 
views before the group. 


7. This project will take quite a bit of time and 
justly so. The school should prepare the stu- 
dent for this need as carefully as it tries to 
present academic materials. 
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WHAT ARE MY RESPONSIBILITIES AS A CITIZEN IN 
MY HOME COMMUNITY? 


Purpose of this Project: 
1. To make students conscious of the fact that 


2. Express yourself. 
In a democracy like ours a great deal 


there are responsibilities of citizenship as well 
as privileges. 

. To help students understand the reason why 
we have these responsibilities. 

. To help students develop the desire to be 
active, responsible citizens. 


This is not just a project for a period of 
national emergency. It is intended to give 
young people a clearer idea of all civic respon- 
sibilities throughout their lives. The need for 
this type of training has been expressed by 
American leaders for many years before the 
world turmoil which became acute in 1939. 


Background Information for Discussion: 
1. Respect the rights and property of other 


people. 

(1) If we wish to have our property rights 
respected we must respect the pro- 
perty of other people. 

(2) Free speech gives us the right to 
express our opinions but it also gives 
others the right to express theirs. This 
implies that we must listen to the 
other fellow’s views with courtesy. 
Interruptions of a speaker have no 
place in the conduct of a good citizen. 

(8) One point seldom considered under 
citizenship practice is safety. It is up 
to us to conduct ourselves in a way 
that not only insures our safety, but 
also that of fellow citizens. 

(4) One point that most people agree upon, 
but seldom practice is law enforce- 
ment. We agree that we should co-op- 
erate with enforcement officers, but 
often avoid doing so when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. In order to do 
our share as a citizen we should not 
hesitate in co-operating with officers 
in order to “avoid having our name 
mentioned.” If we are attacked on 
the street it is our duty to sign the 
warrant which starts legal action. 


depends upon the activity of the citizens. 
We have the legal right to see our representa- 
tives and tell them how we feel about pending 
legislation. It is our privilege to express our 
opinions to them in writing. Oftentimes we 
do not exercise this right and then criticize 
our legislators because they do not vote as we 
think they should. Remember that “the wheel 
that does the squeaking is the wheel that gets 
the grease.” 

In most elections less than 50 per cet of 
the eligible voters go to the polls to vote. The 
others are too indifferent to inform them- 
selves concerning the issues and the candi- 
dates. It is a privilege to vote, but it is also 
the duty of each citizen to vote. A democracy 
cannot survive long if the majority fails to 
vote and a minority gains control. 


. Be willing to do your part in the affairs of 


your village, city, state, and nation. 

Very few people in the United States plan 
a career of public office. They usually plan 
another career and then start public office as 
an added career. This may mean that offices 
are held by those willing to run rather than 
those with a specific training for the office. 
We are spending more effort today than ever 
before in training men and women for public 
service. Among these efforts are special 
courses in our universities and colleges and 
the boys’ program sponsored by the American 
Legion. 

Have you ever heard people with real 
ability say they would rather not run for 
alderman or mayor because they do not wish 
to become involved in politics? This is, with- 
out a doubt, wrong because we need good men 
in our public offices. Regardless of what the 
solution may be we owe it to our nation to do 
our share toward overcoming this attitude. 

It is another of our duties to actively sup- 
port candidates for office who have the proper 
qualifications for the office. Friendships and 
“trading of support” should have no place in 
our elective system. 

All legislative bodies have hearings on bills 
and budgets before they are passed. If we are 
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familiar with the merits of a budget or bill, 
or if we are to be affected by its passage, we 
should appear at the hearings. When a city 
council has a budget hearing, it isn’t uncom- 
mon to have fewer than half a dozen people 
present. Why should people be willing to go 
out of their way when they can save a few 
cents on a private purchase, but be unwilling 
to appear for information when hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are to be spent? 


“4, Be loyal in the defense of our country and 
our way of life against all threats. 


The threats of other nations can be com- 
bated with national spirit, industry, and mili- 
tary and naval forces co-operating with each 
other. Each of us fits into one of the three 
and it becomes our duty to do our part in our 
particular line. 


Often threats from within endanger the 
safety of our nation. If all people living in 
our nation were 100 per cent American- 
minded this could not occur, but no nation 
has 100 per cent unity. It is our duty to 
recognize these facts and then co-operate with 
legal authorities in controlling un-American 
activities. 


Suggested Procedures: 


This project can best be handled by the 
discussion method. The development of citi- 
zenship must come from within the individual 
and therefore cannot be developed by any 
lecture. Below are listed a series of questions 
which may be used for discussion. They are 
arranged in groups to correspond with the 
material presented in Background Informa- 
tion for Discussion. It might be advisable to 
tabulate the general consensus on the board 
so the students will retain some definite 
results of the discussion. 


Local color can be supplied for most parts 
of this project. Do young people destroy 
public property? Do people appear at hear- 
ings? Do many people vote at elections, ete.? 
It might be wise to avoid discussing the com- 
petence of your local governing officers — this 
can be kept in the realm of generalities. 


1. Do people destroy benches, trees, and shrubs 
in our parks? 
Why do they do it? 


What protection do we have if another dis- 
regards safety rules and runs into our 
car? Are we always protected? 

If you saw a man rob a bank would you 
call the police? 

If a boy steals your book in school would 
you report him to school authorities? 

If a girl is molested on the street and recog- 
nizes the man, should she sign a com- 
plaint? Should she keep it quiet to keep 
her name out of publicity? 


2. Did you or any member of your family ever 
write to a legislative representative? Do you 
know of anyone who has? 


Did you vote at the last school election? 
How can we get a higher percentage of 
our students to vote? 


3. Think of three men who are in public office. 
Did they have training for that office? 

Would you be willing to run for a class 
office if you had to announce your own 
candidacy and then arrange to circulate 
your own nomination papers? If not, 
why not? 

Did you ever think of organizing a forum 
in school? How could the student council 
have hearings on pending legislation? 

What do you think can be done to encourage 
out-of-school people to attend hearings? 


4. Would we all be able to serve our country 
best by joining either the army or navy? 
If you found a person performing acts of 
disloyalty to our nation what would you 
do? 
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WHY WORK? 


Purpose of this Project: 


1. 


2. 


To show students that work is a privilege 
rather than something to be dreaded. 


To show that work is the most effective way 
to get the things you want in life, 


. To develop correct attitudes toward work, i.e., 


the futility of “clock watching” and similar 
attitudes. 


Many people in recent years have begun 
to wonder whether or not it pays to work. 
Lotteries and games of chance beckon youth 
to “get easy money.” Is it any wonder that 
students ask, “Why work?” It is our job to 
help them see work in its proper relationship 
to their personal well-being, health, and hap- 
piness. 


Background Information for Discussion: 


ris 


Should I work for money? 


All of us have our hearts set on possessing 
certain things. Eventually we want such 
things as: a watch, a ring, golf clubs, a car, 
or gifts for others. The way to get the things 
we want is to exchange something we have 
for something we want. We may not have 
the money, but we do have our ability to 
work which we can exchange for money. 


There are many reasons why we work for 
money. First of all we want enough money 
to buy the things we feel are necessary in life. 
Then we want certain things that are in the 
luxury class. Many of us have many luxuries 
which we take for granted. We do not stop 
to think that if we did not work we would 
have to give up all luxuries. The more money 
we earn the more things we will be able to 
enjoy. Is there any way to get money besides 
working? Are “get rich quick” schemes like 
slot machines and pin ball machines worth 
considering? 


. Should I work to help others? 


Few teachers, ministers, social workers, 
scientists ever become wealthy or powerful. 
What is the sentiment that keeps them work- 


ing day after day? A nurse is paid for her 
work, but is never paid for the little things 
she does to make sick people happy. Thomas 
Edison worked all his life on inventions which 
helped mankind. Can you name some of his 
inventions? He probably made enough money 
by the time he was middle-aged to pay for 
the things he wanted in life yet he kept on 
working. What important work did each of 


the following men do? Did they work for 


money or to help others? Alexander Graham 
Bell, Abraham Lincoln, Guglielmo Marconi, 
Louis Pasteur, George Washington, Eli Whit- 
ney. These illustrations and others which can 
be added show that people do work for other 
things besides money. Have you ever felt that 
you aided someone who needed help? Didn’t 
it make you happy to know that you had 
helped? 


. Should I work in order to be active? 


The Indian spent his time in hunting and 
fishing, and going on the warpath. He was 
able. to provide himself with food, clothing, 
and shelter by this means. Can it be done 
now? Many boys and girls think they could 
be happy if they never had any work to do. 
Is this true? 

Have you noticed how sullen and restless 
some adults become when they do not have a 
job? 

Could you live a mentally and physically 
healthy life if you never worked? 

What would you think about? 

What would you talk about? 

Would you live to an old age? 

Have you heard of people over sixty who 
retire in good health and then die a year 
or so after retirement? 


. Should I work for the joy of working and the 


pleasure of accomplishment? 


Boys on a football squad often think that 
practice is hard work but all their thoughts 
are turned to pleasure whenever they win a 
game. The hard work is forgotten in the joy 
of victory. There is much more joy in the 
process of working if it is leading somewhere, 
i.e., if there is a chance of seeing results in a 
tangible way. 


>» 


SA bat ito paints his house doesn’t always 
enjoy the work, but he gets pleasure out of 
looking at the house after it is painted. "A 
mechanic in a factory may not enjoy all 


phases of his work, but he usually is pleased ` 


with the appearance of his finished product. 


Have you ever been assigned a piece of 
work in a subject which you dreaded starting? 
You finally finished the work and then weren’t 
you happy because you had done the job well? 


Do these people work for the enjoyment of 
the work itself or for the joy of accomplish- 
ment: 


A woman cleaning her house. 
A man working in his garden. 


The secretary who works overtime to com- 
plete some work. 


The mechanic who performs every act with 
great precision and carefulness? 


Suggested Procedures: 


1. Students cannot see their future needs nor 

-can they think in terms of remote conditions. 
They can be helped on the question “why 
work?” by picturing conditions at home if 
their fathers or mothers did not work. Ask 
them these questions: 


“If your father didn’t work what things 
would you have to give up? How would 
your home life be changed? How would 
the home conversations be changed? How 
would your life be affected?” 


2. High school students are often interested by 
non-work schemes of earning a living. They 
can even give illustrations and say “they are 
doing a!l right.” Ifa student does this, accept 
it as a topic for discussion. Have the student 
measur }is scheme by the five questions in 
Background Information for Discussion. Give 
all members of the group a chance to express 
their opinions. Perhaps the group can formu- 
late their collective opinion of the suggested 
scheme. 


8. Biography can be utilized as a vital part of. 
this project. Examine the lives of well- 
known men in order to discover their motiva- 
tion for work. ‘The list of men to be discussed 
can be determined by the biographies familiar 
to the several members of the group. The 
book by Cohen and Ganley given in Students’ 
Bibliography has some good brief biographical 
sketches in it. 


4. Committees can write to selected men asking 
them what reasons they have for working. 
Individuals can interview people selected by 
the group to get answers to the question “why 
work?” All these replies can be brought 
together and should answer -the question 
rather conclusively. 


5. Raise a question as to the motives of men in 
binging about the great achievements of 
mankind. Was it money? Was it promotion? 
Was it to help others? Was it to be active? 
Was it for the joy of accomplishment? Here 
are some of the achievements — many others 
can be added by a group discussion — steam 
engine, telegraph, radio, electric light, refri- 
geration, gasoline engine, cosmetics, hospitals, 
anesthetics. 
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